Where  Are 
the 

School  Buses? 

by  /.  H.  SHIELDS, 

Executive  Vice  President, 
Superior  Coach  Corporation, 

Lima,  Ohio 


There  is  no  doubt  about  the  seriousness  of  the  school  bus  shortage— and 
the  urgency  of  need  on  the  part  of  so  many  schools.  Yet  getting  the  children 
to  school  SAFELY  is  far  more  important  than  just  getting  them  there.  Here  is 
what  one  school  bus  builder  is  doing  about  both  problems. 


"Why  can't  we  get  our  new  school 
bus?”  It’s  a  good  question,  one  which 
is  being  asked  frequently  by  school 
officials  from  every  section  of  the 
country,  and  one  which  concerns  the 
welfare  of  5,000,000  children. 

It  also  concerns  the  bus  manufac¬ 
turer — vitally.  Obviously,  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  cannot  be  answered  in  a 
single  statement,  or  by  a  single  rea¬ 
son.  It  is  a  complex  problem.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  basic  factors  and 
facts  which,  when  understood,  make 
the  situation  a  little  more  clear,  per¬ 
haps  a  little  less  distressing. 

First,  how  widespread,  and  numer¬ 
ically  how  severe  is  the  school  trans¬ 
portation  shortage?  We  know  of 
course  that  the  need  is  nationwide. 
Estimates  on  the  number  of  new  buses 
required  vary  according  to  the  in¬ 
terpretation  placed  on  the  degree  of 
need.  Some  buses  now  in  use  are  still 
safe  and  serviceable  but  would  be 
replaced  under  a  normal  buying  pro¬ 
gram  for  operating  economy  reasons. 
Others  are  "border-line,”  can  be  kept 
operating  safely  for  a  limited  time. 
Still  others  are  worn  out  —  in  the 
"condemned”  classification. 

Every  day  sees  a  certain  number  of 
units  move  from  one  classification  to 
another.  Remember,  however,  that 
every  day  also  sees  a  certain  number 


of  new  buses  delivered,  and  at  a  rate 
faster  than  the  weary  rattling  of  old 
ones  toward  the  bone  pile. 

I  have  seen  estimates  ranging  up  to 
60,000  units  required  nationally.  Ac¬ 
tually,  most  reliable  figures  indicate 
that  about  25,000  school  buses  should 
be  immediately  replaced.  Now  here’s 
a  rather  startling  fact :  the  most  buses 
ever  produced  in  a  single  year  by  the 
entire  school  bus  industry  before  the 
war  was,  in  round  numbers,  12,000 
units. 

Obviously,  you  say,  there  is  only 
one  practical  solution  to  this  unbal¬ 
anced  relation*  between  production 
and  demand.  Increase  production. 
And  that  brings  us  to  another  set  of 
postwar  facts  of  life. 

Ignoring  here  the  very  real  pitfalls 
from  a  producer’s  standpoint,  of  ex¬ 
panding  permanent  manufacturing 
facilities  beyond  the  maximum  po¬ 
tential  school  bus  market,  we  find 
that  increasing  production  calls  for 
increased  quantities  of  materials  and 
components.  Especially  steel. 

We  need  go  no  further  to  find  the 
master  key  to  our  dilemma — yours 
and  ours.  There  isn’t  enough  steel  to 
go  around  . . .  and  even  if  there  were, 
there  aren’t  enough  box  cars  to  haul 
it  fast  enough  for  most  school  bus 
manufacturers  to  maintain  the  sched¬ 


ules  they  want.  And  if  you’re  not  al¬ 
ready  mentally  whirling,  remember 
that  more  steel  will  have  to  be  di¬ 
verted  to  build  more  box  cars! 

As  always,  however,  there  is  a 
bright  side  to  this  discouraging  pic¬ 
ture.  For  example,  Superior  (the  only 
school  bus  builder  for  which  I  can 
speak)  is  building  and  delivering 
more  school  coaches,  as  this  is  writ¬ 
ten,  than  at  any  time  in  history.  Fur¬ 
ther,  knowing  that  the  supply-de¬ 
mand  balance  is  still  months  and 
years  ahead,  we  are  doing  everything 
within  our  power  to  maintain  and  in¬ 
crease  our  production  schedules.  Fur¬ 
ther,  these  coaches  we  are  building 
are  engineered  with  the  construction 
features  which  we  continue  to  con¬ 
sider  our  most  important  responsibil¬ 
ity  —  All-Steel  Safety  Unistructure 
frame  and  22  other  major  safety  im¬ 
provements  which  Superior  has  pio¬ 
neered  since  1931. 

Our  final  reminder:  the  only  real 
foundation  for  dependable  built-in 
safety  in  school  transportation  is 
manufacturing  know-how,  backed  by 
years  of  pioneering  design  and  road 
testing  under  all  operating  condi¬ 
tions.  That  kind  of  safety  is  worth 
waiting  for. 
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MAYTIME  heralds  vacation  time.  This 
column — Winston  Flashes — rings 
down  the  curtain  on  the  ’46-’47  school  • 
year  with  the  sincere  wish  that  you  may 
have  the  best  summer  holiday  ever. 

BUSES— at  least  5000  additional  are 
needed  to  help  transport  4.700.000  pupils 
or  about  '/a  of  rural  school  attendants. 

BIRTH  rate  of  3,350,000  reaches  an  all- 
time  high.  Schools  in  1953  will  more  than 
ever  require  an  eflfective  primary  read¬ 
ing  program,  i.  e.,  E.vsy  Growth  in 
Reading,  Star  Edition,  by  Dr.  Gertrude 
Hildreth. 

83.4  MILLION  individuals  in  the  United 
States  have  had  no  experience  under  a 
Republican  administration. 

ORDERS  for  the  new  professional  book. 
How  TO  Make  Arithmetic  Meaning¬ 
ful,  by  Brueckner  and  Grossnickle, 
keep  Winston  shipping  rooms  on  day 
and  night  shifts.  Have  you  requisitioned 
your  copy? 

EDITORIAL  page  is  one  of  the  most  thor¬ 
oughly  covered  according  to  a  recent 
survey  of  50,000  men  and  women  news¬ 
paper  readers. 

TELEVISION,  cosmetics,  the  atomic 
bomb  and  aeronautics  are  some  of  the 
up-to-the-minute  subjects  discussed  and 
illustrated  in  the  new  Interpreting 
Science,  a  three  volume  series  for  junior 
high  schools,  by  Franklin  B.  Carroll. 

OVER  200  colleges  and  universities  use 
The  Winston  Dictionary,  the  best 
single  source  of  reference  you  can  intro¬ 
duce  in  the  classroom  at  any  level. 

"TRAVEL  and  charge  it”  is  a  new  con¬ 
venience.  It  operates  simply  by  present¬ 
ing  your  account  card  at  the  railroad 
ticket  office  to  obtain  your  transporta¬ 
tion  for  which  you  will  be  billed  monthly. 

HAVE  you  examined  Exploration, 
new  eighth  grade  reader  in  Adventures 
IN  Reading  series? 

SINCE  the  turn  of  the  century  the  aver¬ 
age  individual  has  gained  a  life  expect¬ 
ancy  of  16  years. 

PUZZLES— do  you  like  them?  Write 
Winston  Flashes  for  a  very  clever  one 
with  a  three-minute,  time  limit. 
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Well,  boys  and  girls, 
here  are  new  anthologies 
that  will  give  you  new 
knowledge,  new  reading 
interest. 


COLLETTE  -  CROSS 
Within  the  Americas 

Two  unique  anthologies  for  the 
early  high-school  years  combining 
with  some  classics  fresh  selec¬ 
tions  that  promote  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  other  peoples 
and  of  ourselves. 


STAUFFER 
Beyond  the  Seas 


BROENING 


McGREGOR 


KOOS 


KEFAUYER 

Mystery,  aviation,  science, 
sports,  travel,  people,  humor, 
nature,  in  a  3-volume  series 
for  grades  7-9.  i 


70  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  11 


HISTORY  ON  THE  MARCH 

ALLAN  NEVINS,  GENERAL  CONSULTANT 


A  basal  history  series  to  give  your  pupils  a  clear  picture  of  the 
past  and  a  lasting  appreciation  of  the  forces  shaping  contempo¬ 
rary  cultures. 

MAKERS  OF  THE  AMERICAS  (Lansing,  Chase  &  Nev 
ins).  The  story  of  the  people  who  discovered  and  developed 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Grs.  V  &  VI.  In  Press. 

BUILDERS  OF  THE  OLD  WORLD  (Hartman,  Saun¬ 
ders  &  Nevins).  Man’s  history  from  earliest  times  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  America.  Grs.  V  &  VI. 

AMERICA— LAND  OF  FREEDOM  (Hartman,  Ball  & 
Nevins).  Story  of  American  development  from  the  early  period 
of  discovery  to  the  present  time.  Grs.  VII  &  VIII. 

Also  Teachers’  Guides  and  Pupils’  Practice  Books. 
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Dear  Fellow  Member  of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association: 

ilccoRDiNC  TO  THE  dictionary,  democracy  comes  from  demos  meaning  peofde 
and  kraius — power. 

It  was  good  to  feel  this  democracy,  this  power  of  the  people  at  the  hearing 
of  Senate  Bill  166,  Pascoe  Plan  B.  People  from  all  parts  of  the  state  told  their 
story  with  dignity,  understanding  and  effectiveness.  They  knew  that  increased 
cost  of  education  means  broadening  the  tax  base.  They  assented  to  it,  and 
they  asserted  their  assent.  In  this  assent  lay  the  wisdom  of  the  common  man, 
who  must  work  hard  to  pay  increased  school  taxes  but  who  realizes  that  the 
cost  of  such  taxes  is  far  less  than  the  cost  of  ignorance,  misunderstanding  and 
greed,  the  ingredients  of  war  and  chaos. 

IIntil  money  for  it  becomes  available,  it  was  imperative  (1)  that  S166  be 
kept  alive  and  (2)  that  the  State  School  Aid  Commission  make  a  report  to 
THIS  Legislature  while  the  revision  of  State  finances  is  being  considered. 
S166  must  he  passed.  The  voice  of  the  people  has  so  spoken. 

We  agree  with  those  voices  in  the  Assembly  which  cried  out,  “This  is  a 
shame”  when  the  S1800  minimum  salary  bill  was  passed.  We  are  glad  that 
the  voices  speaking  for  a  worthy  minimum  were  so  many.  We  are  sorry 
that  so  few  could  frustrate  the  will  of  so  many.  ‘ 

Our  concern  is  for  the  long-range  effect  of  short-sighted  educational  policies. 
Already  we  are  feeling  the  effect  of  such  policies.  Certain  civic-minded  hoards 
of  education  by  strenuous  local  effort  are  setting  good  salary  schedules.  They 
are  shocked  and  amazed  to  find  that  the  schedules  are  not  functioning  in 
securing  strong  elementary  teachers  reeardless  of  the  attractiveness  of  the 
positions.  At  present  the  Trenton  State  Teachers  College  has  reepiests  for  143 
elementary  teachers.  To  fill  these  it  has  the  names  of  seven  teachers  whose 
own  places  will  be  unfilled  if  they  move  into  new  positions. 
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NLESS  stalw.art  EFFORTS  are  made  to  make  teaching  in  New  Jersey  some¬ 
th  ini  more  than  a  S34.61  per  week  f SI 800  per  year)  position,  “the  best** 
candidate  may  someday  be  not  unlike  the  four  students  now  applying  for 
admission  to  teaching  preparation. — Pupil  902  in  a  class  of  906,  pupil  47  in 
a  class  of  47.  pupil  210  in  a  class  of  231,  or  pupil  72  in  a  class  of  80.  A 
few  years  ago  these  pupils  would  not  have  had  the  temerity  to  apply. 

Maximnms  and  minimums  have  a  way  of  remaining  close  to  each  other. 
T.ast  week  an  indienant  official  offering  a  fifty  dollar  increment  exclaimed. 
“What  do  vou  vounesters  want?  There  are  teachers  in  our  system  teaching  for 
17  years  who  are  getting  only  S2100.” 

That’s  why  we  must  continue  our  work.  That*s  why  we  need  dues  that 
will  permit  needed  work  to  be  done. 
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E  ARE  GRATEFUL  that  the  administrative  budget  included  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund,  and  for  putting  into  operation 
the  original  Pascoe  Plan.  We  are  glad  that  through  legislation  the  undesirable 
features  of  the  disability  retirement  law  were  eliminated.  We  are  glad  that 
both  houses  passed  A-48  repealing  discrimination  against  the  veteran  teacher. 

There  is  still  much  work  to  be  done  this  summer;  the  report  on  S-166 
is  in  process  and  the  Constitutional  Revision  is  under  way.  We  shall  need 
your  support  every  step  of  the  way.  We  shall  need  behind  us  the  strength  that 
comes  from  the  power  of  the  people.  Will  you  continue  your  work  to  see  that 
we  have  it? 

Faithfully  yours. 


President. 
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L  C  PLEASURE 
0  J  PLANNED 

VACATION  TOURS 


Travel  Trailways.. .Thrill  to  a  Porfoct 
Low-Cost  Vocation.  Enjoy  America  at 
"Scmnmry  Lmvml" 

Nstionel  Pezks,  West — Eut  •  Ozerks 
Celifomie  •  Gulf  Gout  •  New  York 
Rocky  Mountain  Playgrounds  •Texas 
Historic  Southeast  •  Southwest 
Washington,  D.C.  •  Mexico  •  Florida 
New  England  •  Pacific  Northwest 
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Trailways  Pleasure-PUmnedToun 
include  transportation,  line  hotels  "  '  • 
and  de  luxe  sight -aeeir«.  Start  any  day  you  like 
— follow  a  regular  itinerary  or  arrange  stop¬ 
overs  to  suit  you.  Travel  by  yourself  or  with 
your  own  small  group.  There  s  no  better  way  of 
seeing  America.  Mail  coupon  for  complete  details. 


PUN . . .  ADVENTURE . . .  ROMANCE! 

Exciting  days,  romantic  nights,  watching 
America's  spectacular  beauty ...  her  noountains, 
beaches  and  famous  dties,  while  enjoying  the 
friendly  atmosphere  and  comfortable  accommo¬ 
dations  aboard  a  big  Trail  wan  luxury  liner.  For 
good  times,  good  friends  and  grand  memories, 
take  a  Measure-Planned  Tour.  It's  low  cost . . . 
easy  on  the  budget . . .  shows  you  more . . .  takes 
you  farther . . .  gives  you  extra  spending  money. 

MAIL  THI  COUPON  TODAY 


National  Teailwatb  Bus  System- 
Dept.  8,  185  N.  Wabash  Av.,  Chicago  1,  Ill. 
Please  send  me  free  tour  folder  as  checked  : 
Gulf  Coast  □  California  Q  Florida  Q 
Southwest  Q  Mexico  □  Southeast  □ 
Historic  East  □  National  Parks  □ 


The  American  Individual  Enterpriae 
System,  Volumes  1  and  2.  Economic 
Principles  Commission  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 
Two  Volumes,  Boxed,  $10.00. 

Our  World  of  Science,  Book  Vn,  Going 
Forward  With  Science.  Craig-Lewis. 
Ginn  and  Company.  $1.56. 

Our  World  of  Science,  Book  Vm,  Sci¬ 
ence  Plans  for  Tomorrow.  Craig- 
Urban.  Ginn  and  Company.  $1.72. 
General  American  Speech  Sounds. 
Grace  Barnes.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Com¬ 
pany.  $1.80. 

Fighting  for  Freedom.  Hansen-Hern- 
don-Langsdorf.  John  C.  Winston 
Company.  $4.50. 

Adventures  in  Reading.  Exploration, 
Book  n.  Dorothy  N.  Knolle.  Grade 
8.  John  C.  Winston  Company.  $1.96. 
Good  Reading.  The  Committee  on  Col¬ 
lege  Reading.  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English.  30f. 

Who  Mokes  Our  Foreign  Policy?  Blair 
Bolles.  Foreign  Policy  Association. 
35^. 

Activity  Book  for  America,  Heir  of  Yes¬ 
terday.  Ames  and  Kinkead.  Webster 
Publishing  Company.  36<. 

Better  Reading  and  Study  Habits.  Kel¬ 
ley  and  Greene.  World  Book  Com¬ 
pany.  52<. 

New  Individual  Corrective  Exercises  for 
Elementary  English.  Books  2  and  S. 
Grades  2  through  6.  Price,  Miller, 
Price.  McCormick-Mathers  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Book  2,  21^;  Book  3, 
24t. 

The  Price  of  liberty.  Molendyk  &  Ed¬ 
wards.  Harper  &  Brothers.  $1.80. 
Training  High-School  Youth  for  Em¬ 
ployment.  C.  E.  Rakestraw.  Ameri- 
>can  Technical  Society.  $3.50. 

How  to  Increase  Reading  Ability.  Al¬ 
bert  J.  Harris.  Longmans,  Green  and 
Co.,  Inc.  $4.00. 

Science  Through  Experiment.  Lake, 
Welton  and  Adell.  Silver  Burdett 
Company.  $1.24. 

Wonder  and  Laughter.  Bennett-Dowse- 
Edmonds.  Grade  4.  Silver  Burdett 
Company.  $1.68.  ' 

Dreaming  and  Daring.  Bennett-Dpwse- 
Edmonds.  Grade  5.  Silver  Burdett 
Company.  $1.72. 

High  Road  to  Glory.  Bennett-Dowse- 
Edmonds.  Grade  6.  Silver  Burdett 
Company.  $1.72. 

Teacher’s  Guide  for  Dreaming  and  Dar¬ 
ing.  Teacher’s  Guide  for  Wonder  and 
Laughter.  Bennett-Dowse-Edmonds. 
Silver  Burdett  Company.  60^  each. 
Proceedings  of  the  Fourth  Annual 
Visual  Education  Institute.  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Wisconsin  Summer  Session.  W, 
A.  Wittich. 

Let’s  Teach  Driving.  National  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Safety  Education  of  the  N.E. 
A.  Single  copies,  S0(.  Scale  of  prices 
for  quantities. 

Portfolio  for  Intermediate  Teachers. 
Prepared  by  1944-1946  Middle  School 
Committee.  Association  for  Childhood 
Education.  50^.  In  lots  of  25  or  more, 
400. 

A  Program  of  Intercultural  Education 
in  Son  Diego.  Prepared  by  the  San 
Diego  Members  of  the  Workshop.  The 
Pacific  Coast  Council  on  Intercultural 
Education. 
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ASmrWIGISBEHT 

Good  teachers  know  that  the 
English  we  teach  today  deter¬ 
mines  the  future  success  of  our 
pupils.  Democracy  demands  dt- 
izens  who  think  effectively  and 
communicate  purposeful  ideas 
persuasively.  Laidlaw  texts  for 
English  classes  are  synonymous 
with  thorough  instruction,  the 
best  teaching  procedures,  and 
the  most  effective  learning  sit¬ 
uations.  They  build  sound  back¬ 
grounds. 

Grade  School  .  .  . 

LEARNING  ESSENTIAL  ENGLISH. 

Grade  2-9,  by  Ferris,  Keener, 
and  Giddings,  is  a  basal  series 
designed  to  give  pupils  a  thor¬ 
ough  background  in  mastery  of 
the  skills  of  English.  With  it  we 
publish  teachers'  guides  and 
answer  books.  No  workbooks 
are  needed. 

ESSENTIALS  OF  EVERYDAY  ENGLISH. 

Grade  2-9,  by  Ferris  and  Keener, 
is  a  series  of  text-workbooks  for 
schools  which  prefer  a  consuma- 
,  ble  text-workbook.  Their  proper 
use  assures  a  high  degree  of 
skill  mastery. 

High  School  .  .  . 

ESSENTIALS  OF  COMMUNICATION,  by 

Brewton,  McMullan,  and  Page, 
for  use  in  the  four  years  of  high 
school  English,  is  a  text-work- 
book  series  with  units  covering 
oral  and  written  English,  gram¬ 
mar,  word  study,  the  use  of  the 
library,  and  all  other  phases  of  a 
modern  high-school  program. 

IVhen  you  think  of  English, 
think  of  Laidlaw. 

LAIDLAW  BROTHERS 

Chicago  6  •  N«w  York  3 
San  FrandKO  5  •  Dailat  1  *  Atlanta  3 
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The  Case  of  the  Camden  Teachers 


The  case  of  the  Camden  teachers 
involves  more  than  five  months  of 
negotiating  for  a  $500  salary  incre¬ 
ment  for  over  560  teachers. 

Negotiations  started  last  November 
under  the  Joint  Action  Committee  of 
the  Camden  Teachers’  Association  and 
the  Camden  Teachers’  Union,  Local 
441  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers.  This  committee  is  headed 
by  Ruth  Ryan,  President  of  the  Cam¬ 
den  Teachers’  Association,  and  Jacob 
Zahn,  President  of  Local  441.  The 
request  was  for  a  $200  increment  for 
the  school  year  1946-47  and  a  $300 
increment  for  1947-48.  The  first  pres¬ 
entation  was  made  by  the  Camden 
teachers  before  the  board  of  education. 

In  December  the  teachers  called  in 
Field  Representative  Fred  A.  Forbes, 
of  the  National  and  New  Jersey  Edu¬ 
cation  Associations,  who  appeared  with 
the  Joint  Action  Committee  before  the 
city  commissioners  and  the  Mayor  in 
an  effort  to  break  the  stalemate. 

Three  such  meetings  were  held  with 
the  city  commissioners  before  any  re¬ 
quest  was  granted,  and  then  only  the 
$300  increment  for  1947-48  was 
awarded.  This  gave  no  immediate 
financial  relief  for  teachers  of  the  Cam¬ 
den  schools — teachers  who  have  been 
forced  to  borrow  $89,000  from  their 
credit  union  since  September  1.  This 
money  was  used  for  the  bare  necessi¬ 
ties  of  life — food,  clothing,  and  medi¬ 
cal  bills. 


Subsequent  meetings  with  the  city 
officials  included  appearances  before 
the  Board  of  School  Estimate,  four 
additional  appearances  before  the 
board  of  education,  personal  inter¬ 
views  with  the  mayor,  and  a  mass  meet¬ 
ing  for  the  Camden  citizens  at  which 
the  late  Dr.  Donald  DuShane,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Defense  Commission  of 
the  National  Elducation  Association, 
warned  of  mass  resignations  if  ade¬ 
quate  pay  was  not  forthcoming  for  the 
teachers. 

Further  complicating  the  issue  in  the 
middle  of  attempted  negotiations  was 
the  raising  of  the  Camden  minimum 
salary  from  $1400  to  $1900.  This  fur¬ 
ther  threw  the  salary  schedule  out  of 
line,  and  affected  only  88  of  the  560 
teachers. 

The  municipal  budget  was  passed 
providing  no  additional  immediate  re¬ 
lief.  Less  than  a  1^  cent  jump  in  the 
tax  rate  was  all  that  was  necessary  to 
provide  the  current  school  costs  for 
Camden  City. 

In  protest  against  this  action  by  the 
city  officials  and  as  an  effort  to  renew 
further  negotiations,  560  Camden 
teachers  and  principals  picketed  the 
City  Hall  on  their  own  time  from  4:30 
to  5:30  on  two  separate  occasions. 

Attempts  to  arbitrate  the  teachers’ 
case  with  an  impartial  board  were 
turned  down  by  the  Camden  city 
fathers  and  the  last  attempt  at  media¬ 
tion  with  a  minority  group  on  the 


board  of  education  brought  no  results. 

At  the  final  mass  meeting  of  the 
teachers  there  was  a  10  to  1  vote 
against  a  teachers’  strike  and  a  ma¬ 
jority  vote  against  sending  mass  res¬ 
ignations  to  the  board  of  education. 
Through  the  Joint  Action  Committee 
an  emergency  Teacher  Placement  Bu¬ 
reau  was  set  up  and  letters  were  for¬ 
warded  to  superintendents  of  schools, 
supervising  principals,  boards  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  teacher  agencies  through¬ 
out  this  and  neighboring  states. 

The  withholding  of  contracts  and 
statements  of  intention  until  July  31 
was  also  voted,  while  the  teachers 
sought  in  a  professional  manner  teach¬ 
ing  positions  in  other  communities  that 
pay  an  adequate  living  wage.  To  date 
198  Camden  teachers  have  filled  out 
and  returned  applications  to  communi¬ 
ties  in  four  states  which  have  offered 
teaching  positions  with  minimums 
ranging  from  $2000  to  $2500  and  max- 
imums  amounting  to  $4000  with  prin- 
cipalships  at  $4900.  Five  principal- 
ship>s  offered  annual  starting  salaries 
of  $5000.  Most  boards  of  education 
assured  the  prospective  new  teachers 
that  living  quarters  would  be  available 
at  minimum  rates. 

Present  developments  indicate  that 
better  than  60  percent  of  the  Camden 
teachers  will  be  employed  in  new 
school  systems  in  1947-48. 


“As  a  medium  for  discussion,  radio 
suffers  from  the  superior  attractiveness  of 
a  dogfight  to  an  ordered  exchange  of 
views.”  Harvard  Report 


Elizabeth  Teacher^s  Pictures  Honored 


A  New  Jersey  teacher,  with  a  picture 
taken  in  school,  won  first  prize  in  the 
.Slate  Photo  Contest  held  this  year  hy 
the  New  Jersey  ('ouncil  of  the  Department 
of  Economic  Development.  •  The  teacher 
was  Arthur  E.  Starks  of  Elizabeth's  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton  Junior  High  School.  In 
addition  In  his  first  prize,  .Mr.  Starks  also 
took  an  honorable  mention  with  the  pic¬ 
ture  shown  herewith,  also  taken  in  school. 
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Would  Increase  NJEA  Dues  To  $5 


The  Delegate  Assembly  will  be  asked 
to  raise  Association  dues  to  S5.  The 
increase  appears  necessary  if  NJEA 
services  are  to  be  maintained.  The 
proposal  will  come  before  the  Assem¬ 
bly  at  its  meeting  on  May  24.  The  $5 
dues,  if  approved,  will  take  effect  in 
September. 

The  higher  dues  are  being  proposed 
by  the  Executive  Committee  on  the 
basis  of  recommendations  by  a  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means.  That 
group  carefully  considered  the  pres¬ 
ent  finances  of  the  Association,  and 
its  anticipated  needs. 

It  found  that  the  Association  will 
spend  nearly  $105,000  this  year,  more 
than  $11,000  oyer  its  anticipated  in¬ 
come.  It  estimated  that  more  than 
$116,000  will  be  needed  to  maintain 
the  same  services  next  year. 

The  Committee  was  unanimous  in 
believing  that  the  staff  and  services  of 
the  Association  should  be  maintained. 
It  felt  that  the  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  wanted,  if  anything,  more 
services  next  year.  There  was  general 
agreement  that  the  teachers  would 
like  more  field  service,  more  fact¬ 
gathering,  more  publicity,  and  that 
the  budget  should  provide  ample  funds 
for  campaigns  for  state  aid  and  a 
new  state  tax  program. 

The  need  of  building  up  reserve 
funds  for  future  campaigns — for  state 
aid  and  new  taxes — was  given  special 
consideration  by  the  Committee.  It 
stressed  the  fact  that  such  campaigns 
require  large  sp)ecial  expenditures  for 
printing,  publicity,  advertising,  and 
additional  help.  The  California  cam¬ 
paign,  which  wrote  a  $2400  minimum 
into  the  constitution,  cost  over 
$250,000;  New  York  recently  collected 
$70,000  for  campaign  purposes. 

As  the  attached  comparison  of  1939 
and  1947  figures  shows,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  has  been  steadily  expanding  its 
work,  and  has  faced  a  steady  increase 
in  demands  upjon  it.  These  demands 
by  the  members  for  service  have  ex¬ 
panded  immensely  even  in  the  last 
year. 

In  the  face  of  these  demands,  the 
original  budget  items  for  stationery, 
p)ostage  and  telephones  were  exhausted 
before  the  year  was  half  over.  Addi¬ 
tional  funds  were  transferred  to  these 
items  in  February  in  order  that  serv¬ 
ices  might  be  continued.  Since  Sep)- 
tember  the  Headquarters  office  has 
sent  out  an  average  of  3300  pieces  of 
mail  a  week,  in  addition  to  the  Associ¬ 
ation  publications,  and  an  average  of 
177  dictated  letters  each  week. 

Field  service  such  as  the  Associa¬ 
tion  has  rendered  this  year  involves 


Offlelal 

Amendment  To  By-Laws 

Following  recommendations  of  the  Sptecial  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  Executive  Committee  proposes  the  following  amendment  to 
the  By-Laws: 

“That  Paragraph  1  of  the  By-Laws  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
‘1.  Dues — The  annual  dues  of  Active  Members  shall  be  five  dollars, 
except  that  the  dues  for  Retired  Teachers  shall  be  two  dollars,  and  that 
members  receiving  salaries  or  pensions  and  annuities  from  the  New  Jersey 
Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  of  less  than  twelve  hundred  dollars  shall  pay 
one  dollar.  The  annual  dues  of  Associate  Members  shall  be  one  dollar. 
After  October  15  no  parson  shall  be  considered  a  member,  shall  vote,  or 
be  entitled  to  any  right  or  privilege  of  membership  whose  dues  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  are  unpaid’.” 


more  than  the  salaries  of  field  men. 
In  order  to  render  service  to  the  175 
local  associations  that  have  called  on 
them  this  year,  the  field  men  must 
frequently  travel  100-200  miles  a  day, 
and  make  many  long  distance  telephone 
calls.  < 


1939  and  1947 
Compared 

Income 

S9-40  46-47 

Dues  $54,779.56  $7S,S00.00 

Review  7,860.69  13,000.00 

Other  2,900.26  4,600.00 


Total  $65,040.51  $90,900.00 


Expendi¬ 

tures 

Salaries  $18,956.02 
Office  Exp.  6,176.95 
Review  11,965.58 
Committees  17,588.41 
Convention  8,165.49 
Teacher 

Protection  2,980.18 
Public 

Relations  . 

Sundry  ;S,450.90 


$31,926.65  (1) 
18,928.35  (2) 
20,006.00  (3) 
15,310.00 
8,750.00 

5,600.00  (  4) 

9,975.00  (5) 
8,152.70 


$68,288.48  $108,642.70 

(1)  This  includes  the  salaries  of  nine 
full-time  employees,  including  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Secretary,  Editor,  and  two  held 
representatives,  and  five  office  secretaries. 

(2)  Rent  has  virtually  doubled;  sta¬ 
tionery  costs  $2270;  telephones  $1500; 
postage  $2700;  and  travel  $2500. 

(3)  With  rising  costs,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  limit  size  of  issues  to  keep 
within  this  budget. 

(4)  Included  here  is  $2,000  for  pension 
studies. 

(5)  This  covers  the  work  of  the  Eklu- 
cational  Planning  Commission,  the  NJEA 
Reporter,  Democratic  Discussions,  and  a 
Radio  Program. 


The  proposed  increase  in  dues  re¬ 
sults  in  large  part  from  the  increased 
cost  of  practically  everything.  The 
$.60  dollar  hits  Association  expandi- 
tures  too. 

Printing  and  papar  costs  have  risen 
steadily  for  years.  The  increases  since 
September  have  forced  Review  and 
Reporter  costs  far  above  budget  esti¬ 
mates.  Even  with  $2000  added  to  the 
Review  account,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  publish  smaller  issues  in  March, 
April  and  May,  and  to  eliminate  the 
April  Reporter. 

The  increased  costs  of  meals  have 
made  committee  meetings  far  more 
expansive  than  ever. 

Commenting  on  the  proposed  dues 
increase,  President  Bertha  Lawrence 
says,  “We  are  not  trying  to  tell  the 
members  of  the  Association  what  to 
do.  It  has  become  clear,  however,  that 
we  cannot  continue  to  give  the  services 
rendered  this  year  on  present  dues. 
We  do  not  believe  the  teachers  want 
those  services  reduced.  We  also  believe 
that  they  look  to  the  Association  for 
adequately  financed,  vigorous  cam¬ 
paigns  for  state  aid  and  new  taxes.  By 
presenting  this  amendment  to  the  by¬ 
laws,  we  are,  in  effect,  asking  the 
Delegate  Assembly,  and  through  it  the 
teachers,  for  guidance  and  advice.” 


Tribute  to  DuShane 

Resolutions  of  respoct  for  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  Dr.  Donald  DuShane  of  the 
NEA  staff  were  adopted  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  at  its  March  meeting. 
Dr.  DuShane  served  for  many  years  as 
Secretary  of  the  Conunission  for  the 
Defense  of  Democracy  Through  Edu¬ 
cation. 
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Survey  of  Business  Education 
In  New  Jersey  Being  Organized 


field  trips  based  upon  the  findings  of 
their  survey  and  upon  the  particular 
interests  and  needs  represented  by 
those  present.  For  teachers  as  well 
as  for  youngsters  effective  learning 
comes  when  they  actually  get  out  into 
a  situation,  see  it,  feel  it,  and  talk 
with  persons  engaged  in  it.  Reading 
or  lectures  on  the  organizations  is  soon 
forgotten;  but  the  experiences  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  personal  contacts  and  asking 
individual  personal  questions  are  long 
lemembered.  At  a  time  of  need  they 
are  utilized. 

After  every  tUird  field  trip  the 
members  of  the  group  meet  for  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  visits,  and  how  each 
agency’s  services  and  personnel  can 
fit  into  the  teacher’s  own  school.  Dis¬ 
cussion  centers  around  such  questions 
as  purpose  of  the  organization,  limita¬ 
tions  of  service,  fees,  techniques  and 
procedures  for  referrals,  eligibility  of 
clients,  methods  of  follow-up,  expe¬ 
rience  and  training  of  personnel,  and 
relationship  to  other  service  groups. 

It  IS  DESIRABLE  for  members  of  the 
study  unit  to  present  their  findings 
to  their  faculties.  Presentation  of  these 
data  are  made  forceful  by  using  for 
illustration  actual  cases  in  their  own 
schools  which  have  already  benefitted 
from  or  are  currently  receiving  service 
from  outside  sources.  In  this  way  valu¬ 
able  information  gained  by  a  small 
group  of  teachers  is  passed  on  to  many. 
Such  reports  may  stimulate  other 
teachers  to  become  members  of  similar 
groups  so  that  they,  too,  can  gather 
first-hand  information  from  their  own 
rich  experiences. 

Often  local  colleges  and  universities 
are  willing  to  offer  college  credit  for 
a  course  which  devotes  itself  to  sur¬ 
veying  and  studying  its  community’s 
resources.  For  example.  New  York  , 
University  offers  such  a  course  on  the 
graduate  level,  through  its  Off-Campus 
Division,  which  meets  and  functions 
entirely  in  Newark,  to  help  teachers  in 
the  North  Jersey  area.  It  gives  gradu¬ 
ate  study  a  very  practical  field  for 
developing  professional  improvement. 

It  also  gives  unusual  opportunity  for 
the  kind  of  learning  possible  when 
activities  extend  beyond  the  class  room, 
the  library  and  the  lecture  hall  to  tie 
up  rich  experiences  with  everyday 
teaching. 

There  is  no  greater  satisfaction  for 
a  teacher  than  to  know  that  she  has 
salvaged  not  only  the  happiness  and 
future  outlook  of  a  child  but  of  the 
whole  family,  who  blinded  by  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  their  problems,  cannot  see 
or  think  clearly  how  to  solve  or  over¬ 
come  them.  By  coordinating  her  activi¬ 
ties  with  outside  services  she  can  do 
more  of  this  good  work. 


The  NEED  for  a  survey  of  business 
education  in  New  Jersey  first  be¬ 
came  apparent  as  an  increasing  number 
of  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  state 
and  from  communities  of  varying  size 
expressed  at  meetings  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Business  Education  Association 
and  to  members  of  the  Executive  Board 
their  feeling  that  there  was  a  need 
for  unification  and  their  wish  for 
guidance  in  improving  curricula  and 
teaching  in  business  education. 

Mr.  Thomas  Sullivan,  president  of 
the  N.J.B.E.A.,  and  Mr.  Raymond  C. 
Goodfellow,  director  of  business  edu¬ 
cation  in  Newark,  met  with  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  John  Bosshart  to 
discuss  the  problem.  As  a  result  of 
this  conference  Dr.  Ablett  Flury,  Assist¬ 
ant  in  Secondary  Education,  was  called 
in  and  preliminary  plans  were  made 
to  organize  a  survey  of  present  condi¬ 
tions  and  future  needs  in  business  edu¬ 
cation.  A  Steering  Committee  has  been 
established,  made  up  of  the  following 
representatives : 

From  the  New  Jersey  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  Thomas  Sullivan, 
president,  Atlantic  City  High  School, 
and  Albert  D,  Angell,  Jr.,  past  presi¬ 
dent,  West  Side  High  School,  Newark; 
from  the  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Dr.  Ablett  Flury;  a  sup)ervisor  of 
business  education,  Raymond  C.  Good- 
fellow  of  Newark;  a  supervisor  of 
teacher  training.  Dr.  M.  H.  Freeman, 


State  Teachers  College,  Paterson;  a 
supervising  principal,  G.  Harold  An¬ 
trim,  Point  Pleasant  Beach;  a  high 
school  principal,  Louis  Knight,  Blast 
Orange  High  ^hool;  a  guidance  direc¬ 
tor,  Dr.  E.  Landy,  Montclair  High 
School;  a  head  of  a  business  education 
department,  August  Muller,  Camden 
County  Regional  High  School;  a  busi¬ 
ness  teacher,  Marie  Maurel,  Plainfield 
High  School.  Mr.  Goodfellow  is  chair¬ 
man  and  Dr.  Freeman  is  secretary  of 
this  committee. 

The  conunittee  agreed  to  use  the 
1939  survey  of  business  education  as 
a  starting  point  and  also  to  further 
attempt  to  show  where  our  greatest 
needs  lie,  what  the  most  desirable  prac¬ 
tices  are  in  each  field,  and  to  make 
recommendations  for  achieving  opti¬ 
mum  goals. 

It  is  hoped  to  have  the  questionnaire 
set  up  by  June  1.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  will  mimeograph 
and  distribute  this,  probably  early  in 
the  fall  of  1947.  After  questionnaires 
are  returned,  probably  in  December, 
1947,  the  various  committees  will 
work  on  material  contained  therein. 
It  is  hoped  to  have  the  survey  ready 
for  publication  and  distribution  in 
the  fall  of  1948.  This  will  be  the 
most  comprehensive  survey  ever  un¬ 
dertaken  in  business  education  in  this 
state. 


I’m  only  a  janitor  in  a  public  school 

Which  most  teachers  think  is  two  steps  from  a  fool. 

We  go  to  great  pains  to  keep  the  building  neat 

We  shovel  and  sweat  to  keep  up  the  heat. 

IX'e  run  our  legs  off  to  do  many  odd  jobs 
For  a  lot  of  teachers  who  act  like  snobs. 

From  early  morn  till  late  at  night 

It’s  do  this,  do  that,  and  we’re  seldom  right. 

Fix  a  clock,  fix  a  shade,  fix  a  desk,  fix  a  door. 

Hang  a  picture,  set  the  stage,  open  a  window,  mop  the  floor. 
Move  a  bookcase,  pot  a  plant,  sew  the  curtain  that  is  tore 
Please,  Mr.  Janitor,  get  my  groceries  from  the  store. 

Each  janitor  has  thirty  teachers  or  more 

Who  think  the  waste  basket  is  all  over  the  floor. 

We  try  to  keep  order,  we  try  to  do  right 
Keep  an  eye  on  the  youngsters,  stop  many  a  fight. 

If  every  teacher  would  just  stop  and  say, 

“If  twenty-five  janitors  came  to  me  every  day 
And  I  was  only  asked  to  do  a  little  for  each. 

When  in  the  day,  would  1  have  time  to  teach.” 

A.  Grouch* 


•Editor’s  Note:  The  pseudonym  of  a  real  janitor  who  says,  “One  blue  Monday 
when  the  world  was  agin  me,  1  took  out  my  spite  on  the  typewriter.” 
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VACATION 

with 

T.P.U.  PROTECTION 

Whether  you  go  by  land,  water,  or 
air,  make  it  a  vacation  "in  the 
clouds"  .  .  .  free  from  worryl 

Be  sure  of  a  carefree  vacation  .  .  . 
make  T.P.U.  protection  part  of 
your  vacation  plans. 

When  you  own  a  T.P.U.  certifi¬ 
cate,  you  get  freedom  from  worry 
by  protecting  your  savings.  T.P.U. 
Certificates  protect  you  12  months 
of  the  year — on  the  job  ...  on 
vacation.  And,  if  the  summer 
brings  marriage  plans  for  you,  your 
T.P.U.  protection  will  continue 
after  you  marry. 

Here  are  some  of  the  generous  ben¬ 
efits  which  it  provides:  coverage 
for  hospital  confinement,  beginning 
the  first  day;  benefits  for  accident, 
confining  sickness,  doctor’s  fees  and 
medicine.  Accident  benefits  cover 
airline  travel,  too. 

No  physical  examination  is  re¬ 
quired  to  join.  Premiums  do  not 
increase  with  age. 

Mail  the  coupon  below 
for  a  complete  list  of 
benefits.  No  obligation. 
Send  it  TODAY! 


THE  TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  UNION 
116  N.  Princ*  Lancatlcr,  Pa, 

Please  send  me  information  about  "com¬ 
plete”  protection. 

Name . 

Address . 

City . 

Stale . 

Sand  Infermalien  for 
HACHER  □  NON-TEACHER  □ 


Non-testchers  are  offered  similar  protection 
by  CCBA  under  same  management  as  TPU. 


PROHCTION 


Average  Salary  Last  Year  $2557 
Commissioner  Bosshart  Reports 


New  Jersey  day  schools  cost  $101,- 
374,268.02  last  year.  This  was  $193.04 
for  each  pupil  in  average  daily  attend¬ 
ance.  The  average  s^ary  paid  the 
27,100  day  school  teachers  was  $2,- 
557.34,  an  increase  of  $110.22  over 
the  previous  year. 

These  facts  on  the  1945-46  school 
year  are  available  now  in  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  covering 
statistics  for  that  year.  Like  most  sta¬ 
tistical  reports,  this  is  a  mine  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  items  of  interest. 

For  example: 

The  number  of  one-room  school 
buildings  in  the  state  has  dropped  from 
180  in  1942  to  159  in  1946.  The  en¬ 
rollment  in  these  schools  fell  from 
3,354  to  2,436  in  the  same  period.  The 


average  salary  of  a  woman  teacher  in 
these  schools  was  $1528. 

It  took  6,834  full-time  and  3,611 
part-time  employees  other  than  teach¬ 
ers  to  keep  the  schools  in  operation. 

New  Jersey  teachers  are  a  studious 
lot;  15,793  had  college  degrees,  in¬ 
cluding  208  Ph.D’s,  and  5,019  Mas¬ 
ters’.  Summer  school  in  1945  drew 
1,222  of  them,  and  extension  classes 
during  the  year  attracted  4,453. 

Transportation  of  pupils  costs  over 
$3,000,000  ;  97,432  pupils  benefit. 
Roughly  two-thirds  are  carried  within 
their  own  district;  one-third  are  taken 
to  other  districts. 

There  were  495  colored  teachers. 
The  64  men  had  an  average  salary  of 
$2,331.79;  the  495  women  averaged 
$2,020.50. 


Tray  more  Headquarters 

For  NJEA,  November  7-9 

The  Traymore  Hotel  will  be  Conven¬ 
tion  Headquarters  next  November.  The 
convention  dates  are  November  7,  8, 
and  9.  Teachers  are  urged  to  make 
their  convention  reservations  for  next 
November  well  in  advance.  Here  is  a 
list  of  Atlantic  City  Hotels  with  their 
convention  rates: 


Boardwalk  Hotels 


Hotel 

Single 

Double 

Ambassador  . 

16-9 

$9-14 

Apollo  . 

— 

$8-12 

Breakers  . 

$4-7 

$5-12 

Brighton  . 

$7 

$9-14 

Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall. 

16-10 

$8-18 

Chelsea  . 

15.25-6.75 

$6.75-15 

Claridge  . 

16-14 

$9-17 

Dennis  . 

16-8 

$9-14 

Marlborough-Blenheim. . 

$6-10 

$9-16 

Mayflower  . 

$5-6 

$7-12 

New  Belmont . 

$5-6 

$7-12 

President  . 

$7-10 

$9-15 

Ritz-Carlton  . 

$6-8 

$9-14 

St.  Charles  . 

$5-12 

$7-14 

Seaside  . 

$5-11 

$8-14 

Shelburne  . 

$6-9 

$9-12 

Strand  . 

$4.50-6 

$9-12 

Traymore  . 

Avenue  Hotels 

$6-14 

$9-18 

Boscobel  . 

_ 

$8 

Clarendon  . 

— 

$7 

Colton  Manor . 

$5-9 

$8-12 

Columbus  . 

$6 

Crillon*  . 

— 

$8-10 

Eastbourne  . 

— 

$7.50-8 

Flanders  . 

$5 

$7-9 

Fox  Manor  . 

— 

$8-10 

Holmhurst  . 

— 

$8-10 

Jefferson  . 

$6 

$7-10 

Kentucky  . 

$3.50 

$6-7 

Lafayette . 

$5-6 

$8-10 

Madison  . 

$4.50-6 

$7-10 

Monticello  . . 

— 

$7 

Morton  . 

$5-6 

$7-9 

Penn  Atlantic  . 

— 

$7 

Runnymede  . 

$4-7.50 

$6-10 

Senator  . 

$4.50-7 

$7-12 

Sterling  . 

$4-5 

$6-7 

Villa  D’Este  . 

— 

$8-14 

’Includes  Breakfast. 


What 

this  newspaper 
can  do  for 

you 

Here  Is  a  daily  newspaper  that 
gives  you  constructive,  hopeful  views 
of  the  news  .  .  .  true  perspective 
on  world  affairs  ...  nothing  sensa¬ 
tional  or  trivial. 

The 

Christian  Science 
Monitor 

gives  you  ideas ...  for  conversation, 
teaching,  schoolwork,  home  decora¬ 
tion.  hobbies,  vocational  opportu¬ 
nities. 


USE  fills  coupon  for  your  SPECIAL 
introductory  subscription — five  weeks 
— 30  issues— -only  SI. 


The  Christian  Science  Publishing  Society 
One,  Norway  Street  Boston  IS,  Mass. 


Please  enter  a  special  introduclon 
subeciiption  to  The  Christian  Science  Moni 
tor — 5  weeks  (30  issuee)  lor  $1. 

Home - -  -  — - - 

Street —  ......  — - 

City-  „  - - —  ' 

N.J.ED.5 
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I 


Teacher  Shortage  grows 

and  grows  and 


GROWS 


The  lower  grades  and  the  colleges 
is  where  the  teacher-shortage  is 
most  acute.  In  both  spots  it  will  get 
worse  before  it  gets  better.  The  need 
of  teachers,  and  of  facilities,  at  both 
ends  of  the  educational  scale,  will  in¬ 
crease  steadily  until  1950. 

These  dismal  conclusions  have  been 
drawn  by  Dr.  John  H.  Bosshart,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  E)ducation,  from  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  future  enrollments  and 
teacher  supply.  His  deductions  have 
been  laid  l^fore  members  of  the  legis¬ 
lature. 

It  is  well-known  that  birth  rates  have 
increased  heavily  since  1940.  In  New 
Jersey  births  rose  from  59,328  in  1940 
to  94,000  in  1946. 

It  takes  six  years,  of  course,  for 
births  to  affect  enrollments,  but  the 
Commissioner’s  statisticians  know  what 
percentage  of  the  children  being  bom 
will  subsequently  appear  at  the  school 
doors,  and  what  percentage  of  the 
pupils  in  one  grade  will  reappear  in 
the  next.  On  this  basis,  he  is  able  to 
predict  enrollments  through  1950-51 
with  fair  accuracy.  This  is  the  picture : 

Grades  1945-46  194647 

Kindergarten  .  42,276  50,912 

Oementary  (1-8)..  428,679  439,481 
High  School  (9-12) .  177,243  170,889 


Total  EnroUment  . .  648,198  661,282 

In  1944-45  there  were  48  pupils  per 
teacher  in  the  kindergarten,  27  per 
teacher  in  the  elementary  school,  and 
22  per  teacher  in  the  high  schools.  If 
these  ratios  are  maintained.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  will  need  27,813  teachers  in  these 
areas  by  1950-51.  This  will  include 
473  additional  kindergarten  teachers, 
4,273  more  elementary  teachers,  and 
1,085  fewer  high  school  teachers.  For 
1945-50,  he  anticipates  7,602  replace¬ 
ments  of  teachers  now  in  service,  3,661 
additional  teachers  to  meet  increasing 
enrollments,  and  2,000  replacements  of 
teachers  with  sub-standard  certificates 
— a  staggering  total  of  13,263. 

“The  State  Teachers  Colleges  have 
graduated  an  average  of  659  during 
the  last  10  years,”  he  reports.  “Other 
New  Jersey  colleges  for  the  same 
period  have  graduated  an  average  of 
207  qualified  to  teach.  The  State  Teach¬ 
ers  Colleges  in  New  Jersey  have  during 
the  last  10  years,  supplied  58  per  cent 
of  the  new  teachers.  The  present  en¬ 
rollment  in  New  Jersey  teachers  col¬ 
leges  is  as  follows:  freshmen,  1025; 


Commissioner  Places  Total  Public  School  Need  at  13,262  for 
1945-50  Period;  Colleges  Need  1109  Additional  Teachers  by 
1949;  Sees  All  Enrollments  Except  High  School  Rising  Rapidly 


sophomores,  825;  juniors,  721;  se¬ 
niors,  553;  total  3,124. 

“The  present  enrollment  in  our  State 
Teachers  Colleges  in  the  senior  classes 
is  at  least  10  per  cent  below  average 
for  the  last  10  years.  Reports  indicate 
that  enrollment  in  the  senior  classes  in 
teacher  training  in  other  New  Jersey 
colleges  is  at  least  20  per  cent  below 
average  for  the  last  10  years. 

“Thus,  while  next  year’s  anticipated 
supply  of  teachers  in  New  Jersey  is 
from  10  to  20  per  cent  below  the  aver¬ 
age  for  the  last  10  years,  the  demand 
for  teachers  for  next  year  is  approxi¬ 
mately  75  per  cent  above  the  average 
for  the  last  10  years.” 

T  HE  Commissioner  extends  a  note  of 
comfort  to  the  high  school  teachers 
who  face  declining  enrollments  in  the 
period  under  study.  “The  decrease  in 
the  number  of  high  school  teachers 

1947-48  194849  1949-50  1950-51 
51,884  47,660  48,506  59,220 

468,002  495,886  514,459  535,673 
162,787  155,274  150,495  148,308 


682,673  698,820  713,460  743,201 

needed  .  .  .  will  end  as  soon  as  the 
increased  enrollments  in  elementary 
grades  move  up  into  the  high  school 
grades.”  He  also  points  out  that  the 
colleges  are  “recruiting”  the  best  quali¬ 
fied  from  among  high  school  teachers 
to  meet  their  teacher-needs,  which  he 
places  as  1109  additional  college  teach¬ 
ers  by  September,  1949.  “The  shortage 
now  existing,”  he  says  “is  fully  as  seri¬ 
ous  as  that  existing  in  our  elementary 
schools.” 

His  study  of  enrollments  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  33  accredited  institutions  of 
higher  learning  showed  32,968  full-time 
pupils  in  November,  1946,  along  with 
11,817  part-time  students.  Prior  to 
19^  these  institutions  enrolled  ap¬ 
proximately  14,000  full-time  students, 
^is  year  the  enrollment  of  full-dme 
freshmen  is  16,638. 

As  these  move  upward,  the  sopho¬ 
more,  junior  and  senior  enroUmenta 
will  increase  of  course.  At  the  same 
time,  on  the  basis  of  careful  analysis, 
the  Commissioner  predicts  15,000 
freshmen  for  next  year,  and  14,200 
for  each  year  after  ^at. 


Combined,  these  figures  point  to  en¬ 
rollments  of  44,139  in  47-48;  47,143  in 
4849;  50,577  in  49-50;  and  48,803  in 
50-51.  The  capacity  of  the  New  Jersey 
colleges  is  estimate  at  44,238.  Thus 
by  1949-50  New  Jersey  needs  will  be 
6,339  over  present  capacity.  The  Com¬ 
missioner  points  out  that  the  present 
capacity  is  based  on  larger  classes,  late 
afternoon  and  evening  schedules,  and 
on  “farming  out”  freshmen.  “Such  ex¬ 
pedients,”  he  says,  “are  bound  to  im¬ 
pair  seriously  the  efficiency  of  instruo 
tion.” 

He  also  notes  that  the  larger  junior 
and  senior  classes  will  need  far  more 
laboratory  space  than  now  exists.  “Un¬ 
less  laboratory  facilities  are  expanded 
greatly  before  September,  19^,  in¬ 
struction  in  science  laboratories  as  they 
now  exist  will  break  down  completely. 
The  laboratories  with  their  present 
space  and  equipment  cannot  be 
crowded  enough  to  accommodate  the 
students  who  are  entitled  to  instruc¬ 
tion.” 

Of  the  need  for  additional  college 
teachers.  Dr.  Bosshart  reports  that, 
“because  of  the  increased  enrollments 
and  the  lessened  supply,  there  is  an  un¬ 
precedented  demand  for  college  teach¬ 
ers.  Those  qualified  know  of  the  scar¬ 
city.” 


aSQnOQQflflQQflQQOQQQOOOOQQQQft' 
THIRTY-SEVENTH  YEAR 

FOR  TEACHERS 

Acain,  Temple  University  offers  a  wide 
selection  of  graduate  and  undergraduate 
courses  in  its  Summer  Sessions . . .  making 
the  regular  University  facilities  available 
to  teachers,  school  principals  and  super¬ 
intendents.  If  you  require  courses  for  cer- 
tiheadon,  or  if  you  are  a  candidate  for  a 
degree,  you  will  find  that  the  Temple  Sum¬ 
mer  Sessions  are  ideally  suited  to  your 
needs.  And  apart  from  its  educadonal  ad- 
vanuges,  the  University— and  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  and  environs — offei  many 
cultural  and  recreadonal  opportunides. 
You'll  enioy  spending  a  Summer  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

^  RttmUr  Sttsitmt,  Junt  JO  Sa  Aug.  S  ^ 

Past  Stuiomt,  Aug.  It  Se  Sapt.  » 

TEMPLE 

UNIVERSITY 

Write  fwr  the  hoehlel  which  Jetcrihet  the  mwey 
Mipmntsget  ef  the  Temple  Smmmer  Sesnem  fer 
1947.  AeUrea  OJSiee  •/  the  Regittrmr,  Breed  & 
Memtgemery  Aee^  PhiUdelphie  22,  Pe. 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT 

OH 

Progress  Against  Discrimination 

For  the  last  two  or  three  years  Trenton  State  Teachers  College 
has  been  doing  an  outstanding  job  on  the  whole  question  of  better 
relationships.  The  following  material  by  PHYLLIS  E.  HENDER¬ 
SON  was  delivered  at  Trenton  Commencement  Exercises.  It  merits 
the  attention  of  every  teacher.  Joseph  L.  Bustard,  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner,  Division  Against  Discrimination. 


Xhere  are  many  bricks  that  go  into 
the  building  of  a  United  Nation’s  struc¬ 
ture,  but  the  mortar  to  hold  these 
bricks  firmly  together  must  be  made  of 
a  human  understanding  of  all  men 
regardless  of  color  or  creed.  No  one 
will  deny  that  there  is  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem  existing  wherever  there  is  prej¬ 
udice.  We  have  seen  many,  examples 
of  the  strife  that  results  from  intoler¬ 
ance  and  scapegoating,  and  we  will 
continue  to  see  such  conflicts  so  long 
as  we  harbor  these  prejudices  and  mis- 
imderstandings  within  ourselves.  How 
can  we  ever  hope  to  have  a  world  of 
nations  united  in  peace  and  coopera¬ 
tion  when  we  cannot  have  even  a  small 
factory  or  a  school  within  our  own 
town  that  is  truly  united  because  of 
minority  groups  who  are  despised,  and 
who,  in  turn,  despise  others? 

Foe  TWO  YEARS,  our  College  has 
taken  part  in  an  experiment  on  a  new 
phase  of  teacher  training  in  intergroup 
relations.  The  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews  gave  a  sum  of 
money  to  the  Council  on  Cooperation 
in  Teacher  Education  to  be  used  for  a 
study  of  intergroup  relationships  in 
schools  and  colleges.  From  the  132 
colleges  applying  for  participation  in 
the  study,  we  were  fortunate  to  be 
one  of  the  seven  colleges  throughout 
the  nation  selected  as  an  experimental 
center. 

Our  students  were  given  tests  to  indi¬ 
cate  just  what  prejudices  they  felt  for 
members  of  minority  groups,  and- these 
tests  made  us  aware  of  the  discrimina¬ 
tions  which  were  strong  within  us.  We 
helped  with  studies  of  children’s  rela¬ 
tionships  in  nine  of  the  Trenton  class¬ 
rooms.  Fifty  of  our  students  lead 
various  clubs  in  Trenton  and  through 
these  clubs  we  studied  intergroup 
problems.  There  were  weekly  confer¬ 
ences  with  club  leaders  to  discuss  the 
tensions  within  these  groups,  and 


methods  for  their  relief.  We  have 
heard  excellent  speakers,  of  many 
races  and  creeds,  discuss  phases  of 
intergroup  relations.  A  conference  of 
all  the  colleges  included  in  this  experi¬ 
ment  was  held  in  Albany  last  year,  and 
another  student  and  I  represented  our 
college  there.  We  received  a  broadened 
picture  of  the  racial  and  religious 
frictions,  and  the  ways  in  which  we  can 
help  to  overcome  such  intolerance. 

Our  college  has  been  influenced  in 
many  ways  by  this  experiment.  A  few 
of  the  results  are  easily  recognized, 
while  other  transitions  have  come  about 
so  slowly  that  we  are  scarcely  aware  of 
the  change.  Our  social  organizations 
have  become  more  democratic,  but  the 
most  outstanding  effect  upon  us  has 
been  a  new  awareness  of  this  problem 
of  intolerance  and  injustice  which  is  so 
prevalent  among  our  people. 

Many  of  us  will  be  teaching  young 
children,  children  who  will  come  to  our 
classes  from  varying  kinds  of  racial, 
religious,  and  national  backgrounds. 
They  will  look  to  us  for  understanding 
guidance,  and  they  will  accept  our  atti¬ 
tude  toward  others  without  question, 
whether  those  attitudes  are  fair  and 
just,  or  bristling  with  prejudice. 

The  schoolroom  is  the  greatest  melt¬ 
ing  pot  within  our  nation,  as  it  is  the 
perfect  place  for  the  constant  practice 
of  our  democratic  ideals.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  that  we  teach  science  or  social 
studies  by  methods  stimulating  to 
children,  but  far  more  important  is  the 
establishment  of  a  firm  belief  in  de¬ 
mocracy  and  equality.  Our  children 
may  receive  “A’s”  in  arithmetic  or 
reading,  but  how  they  rate  in  getting 
along  with  others  and  in  understanding 
and  appreciating  their  fellowmen  is  the 
mark  upon  which  our  world  of  to¬ 
morrow  will  depend. 

Young  children  are  naturally  unprej¬ 


udiced.  They  select  their  friends  for  ; 
what  they  are,  and  not  for  what  color 
they  are,  or  for  what  church  they 
attend.  Anyone  who  has  observed 
children  knows  it  to  be  true  that  only 
when  a  child  has  been  influenced  by 
some  prejudiced  adult  will  he  discrim¬ 
inate  among  his  playmates  because  of 
race  or  creed.  Even  a  child  knows  that 
you  cannot  judge  quality  by  color. 

With  us,  as  teachers,  rests  this  prob¬ 
lem  which  cannot  be  ignored,  because 
the  path  of  true  democracy  leads  right 
up  to  the  schoolroom.  We  have  seen 
the  results  of  wrong  teaching  when  we 
observed  the  Hitler  Youth  in  Germany. 
Let  us  give  American  youth  the  right 
teaching.  We  must  help  each  child  to 
understand  his  own  heritage  and  to  be 
proud  of  it.  But  that  is  not  enough. 
That,  atone,  develops  a  certain  self- 
righteousness  that  now  exists  within  our 
majority  group.  We  must,  in  addition, 
give  to  our  children  a  knowledge  of 
each  other’s  backgrounds,  emphasiz¬ 
ing  our  likenesses  to  all  other  peoples, 
and  recognizing  the  contributions  that 
all  groups  have  made  to  our  world. 

Some  of  the  specific  ways  in  which 
we  teachers  can  help  to  improve  rela¬ 
tions  are: 

Find  out  what  relations  do  exist  be¬ 
tween  individual  children  and  groups 
within  our  classroom.  Watch  for  any 
name-calling,  and  study  the  children 
who  are  not  accepted  by  the  other 
children. 

Then,  plan  various  kinds  of  activities 
that  will  include  all  the  children  and 
make  everyone  feel  himself  a  needed 
part  of  the  group. 

Help  individuals  to  make  a  worth¬ 
while  contribution  to  group  activities 
so  that  each  child  will  be  accepted. 
Children  with  foreign  backgrounds  can 
bring  to  class  fine  examples  of  their 
cultures,  and  units  can  be  planned  for 
the  study  of  such  cultures.  Various  im¬ 
portant  holidays  of  each  religious 
group  can  be  discussed  and  celebrated. 

Include  parents  in  some  of  our  group 
activities,  so  that  they  will  understand 
our  purposes  and  be  willing  to  take  an 
active  part  in  helping  with  the  fight 
against  prejudice. 

The  answer  to  our  problem  of  dis¬ 
crimination  is  not  mere  tolerance,  but 
understanding.  The  principle  for  such 
teaching  is  simply  explained  in  these 
words:  Know  each  other,  grow  to 
understand  each  other,  and  see  each 
other's  worth. 

The  future  depends  upon  us  who 
have  the  privilege  to  teach,  to  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  tomorrow,  real  democracy  and 
brotherly  love.  As  a  prophet  once 
wrote,  “Fou  are  the  hows  from  which 
your  children  as  living  arrows  are  sent 
forth.”  Let’s  keep  our  aim  steady  and 
send  our  arrows  straight. 
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^WIloNTROL  of  the  oil  wells  is  the  rea- 
I  il  son  for  the  trouble  in  Iran  today. 

I,  The  country  is  so  desolate  no  one 
[  would  be' interested  in  it  otherwise,” 
was  the  positive  reply  of  a  veteran  to' 

)  the  question  of  a  teacher  in  regard 
?  to  the  reasons  for  the  struggle  for 
;  control  of  Iran  by  Anglo*Russian  in¬ 
terests.  Thus  the  teacher  discovered 
that  the  student  had  been  stationed  in 
Iran  for  two  years  with  a  detachment 
of  Allied  troops  to  guard  the  pipe¬ 
lines  and  harbors  of  that  country. 
During  this  period  of  time  he  had 
ample  opportunity  to  observe  the 
topography  of  the  country  and  the 
climatic  conditions.  And  through 
close  everyday  contacts  with  the  na¬ 
tives  he  had  come  to  learn  a  great 
deal  about  their  way  of  life. 

A  hearty  response  greeted  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  teacher  that  he  tell  the 
class  of  his  impressions  and  expe¬ 
riences  in  this  distant  trouble  spot  of 
the  world.  And  so  this  veteran  spent 
forty  minutes  one  day  teaching  his 
contemporaries — a  high  school  social 
studies  class  of  seniors — and  display¬ 
ing  a  collection  of  articles  from  Iran 
which  he  had  brought  home  with  him. 
.When  he  finished,  questions  flew  fast 
and  furious  because  of  the  fine  enthusi¬ 
astic  teaching  job  he  had  done. 

This  is  an  example  of  what  the 
veterans  all  over  the  country  are  bring- 


Are  We  Getting  The  Most 

Out  of  Our  Veterans? 


By  William  W.  Elliott 
Jersey  City 

ing  to  the  classroom  from  their  store 
of  varied  experiences.  They  plunge 
willingly  into  the  day  by  day  work  of 
the  class  if  their  talents  are  seized  upon 
and  harvested  by  the  teacher  with 
vision  and  if  they  are  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  bring  these  impressions  to 
the  light  and  discuss  them. 

The  number  of  veterans  returning 
to  high  schools  is  rather  impressive. 
The  enrollment  is  continually  a  chang¬ 
ing  one,  but  a  check  of  veteran  enroll¬ 
ment  in  four  large  cities  (Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Minneapolis,  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh)  last  April  revealed  that  in  two 
of  these  cities  veteran  enrollment  was 
about  8  or  9  per  cent  of  the  total;  in 
another  it  was  approximately  4  per 
cent  of  the  total;  in  the  fourth  city 
the  data  supplied  were  only  for  the 
veteran  centers,  with  the  additional 
statement  that  many  veterans  were 
enrolled  in  the  regular  day  high 
schools,  the  vocational  high  schools, 
and  the  evening  high  schools.  Veter¬ 
ans  education  is  indeed,  big  business. 


Most  of  the  veterans  who  return  to 
high  school  are  high  school  graduates 
who  desire  refresher  courses  or  addi¬ 
tional  courses  before  entering  college 
or  they  are  boys  who  had  their  high 
school  careers  interrupted  by  military 
service  and  are  now  returning  to  com¬ 
plete  work  for  the  high  school  diploma. 
Many  of  them  combine  a  definite  vo¬ 
cational  interest  with  their  desire  to 
complete  high  school. 

On  the  football  field  and  basketball 
court,  in  Student  Government  and  in 
clubs  the  veteran  makes  an  invaluable 
contribution.  The  studious  demeanor 
of  the  veteran  in  the  classroom  and  the 
whole-hearted  support  which  he  gives 
tO'  extra-curricula  activities  has  given 
a  great  impetus  to  student  interest  and 
raised  it  to  a  new  high.  Here  are  real 
men  who  have  returned  to  the  class¬ 
room  to  resume  their  studies  because 
they  realize  the  great  value  of  an 
education  in  present  day  America. 
This  is  the  great  truth  which  is  dawn¬ 
ing  on  the  minds  of  the  Main  St.  high 
school  students  everywhere  because  of 
the  fine  example  being  set  for  them 
by  our  returning  veterans. 


MIDDLEBURY  COLLEGE  SUMMER 

LANGUAGE  SCHOOLS 


MIDDIEBURY, 

VERMONT 

JUNE  27- 
AUCUST  15 


FRENCH  •  GERMAN  •  ITALIAN 
SPANISH  •  RUSSIAN 


Middlebury  College's  internation¬ 
ally  famous  Language  Schools 
stress  thorough  modern  lan¬ 
guage  training.  Efficient  teaching 
methods  lead  toward  mastery  of 
spoken  and  written  language, 
plus  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
foreign  country's  life,  institutions, 
literature,  history  and  culture. 


Successful  results  are  due  to 
Middlebury's  unique,  complete 
segregation  from  English  con¬ 
tacts;  pledged  exclusive  use 
of  foreign  .  language  in  and 
out  of  classes;  separate  school 
residences,  dining  halls,  na¬ 
tive  instructors  —  personalized 
supervision. 


For  Illustrated  Bulletin,  Information  write: 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS  OFFICE 

Middlebury  College,  Middlebury  8,  Vt. 
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The  Workshop  Way 


A  UNIQUE  EXPERIMENT  in  teacher  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  carried  on  for  two 
summers  at  Trenton  State  Teachers 
College  in  the  form  of  a  Workshop  in 
Elementary  Education.  This  worktop 
experience  has  been  offered  to  teachers 
without  cost  or  credit.  Its  purpose  was 
to  establish  an  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  good  education  and  prac¬ 
tical  ways  of  applying  them  on  the 
adult  as  well  as  on  the  child’s  level. 
The  teachers  in  the  group  had  experi¬ 
ences  in  planning,  investigating,  expe¬ 
rimenting,  consulting,  observing,  coop¬ 
erating,  evaluating,  relaxing,  creating, 
reading,  discussing,  and  listening, 
types  of  experiences  typical  of  a  good 
program  for  elementary  schools. 

This  past  summer,  thirty-four  teach¬ 
ers  from  ten  counties  attended  the  two- 
week  workshop.  The  counties  repre¬ 
sented  were  Ocean,  Hunterdon,  Mer¬ 
cer,  Sussex,  Middlesex,  Monmouth, 
Camden,  Somerset,  Burlington,  and 
Bergen. 

The  following  activities  are  samples 
of  the  experiences  planned  and  carried 
on  by  the  teachers: 

Visiting  the  library  with  Mrs.  Fer¬ 
guson  to  see  the  children’s  room,  the 
collection  of  records  for  listening,  the 
textbook  collection,  the  periodical  col¬ 
lection,  the  location  of  professional 
books,  services  of  the  library  including 
exhibits,  free  materials,  etc. 

Visiting  the  reading  clinic  and  talk¬ 
ing  to  Mrs.  Murphy  about  the  remedial 
reading  program  and  the  materials 
used. 

Observing  evidences  of  child  growth 
in  Miss  Fradusco’s  demonstration 
class. 

Discussing  intergroup  relations  with 
Dr.  Martin  and  studying  sociograms 
used  in  her  recent  experiments  in  the 
schools  of  Trenton. 

Working  with  Miss  Anne  Hoppock 
and  Mrs.  Monema  Kenyon  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  on  practical 
ways  of  solving  our  seatwork  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  beginners  and  first  grade 
classes. 

Having  a  conference  with  Miss  Bray 
concerning  problems  in  the  teaching  of 
music  at  various  levels. 

Discussing  problems  of  speech  with 
Dr.  Mase. 

Visiting  the  Lenox  Pottery  with  Mrs. 
Roy  Brown. 

Visiting  the  State  Museum  to  see 
the  exhibit,  “New  Jersey  Children 
Create”  and  the  other  exhibits  of  the 
museum. 

Experimenting  with  square  dancing 
and  die  singing  of  folk  songs. 


By  Dorothea  M.  Wein,  Helping 
Teacher,  Middlesex  County 

and  Myrtle  M.  Townsend,  Helping 
Teacher,  Camden  County 


A  workshop  similar  to  that  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  article  will  be  re¬ 
peated  this  summer  at  Trenton  STC. 
It  will  open  July  7  and  close  July  18. 


Receiving  suggestions  from  Dr. 
Kuhn  concerning  children’s  dramatics. 

Discussing  worthwhile  science  activ¬ 
ities  for  elementary  schools  with  Dr. 
Crowell. 

Talking  with  Mr.  Howard  Smith, 
Representative  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury, 
about  the  thrift  program  in  our 
schools. 

Hearing  about  the  Trenton  Commu¬ 
nity  for  Unity  Project. 

Experimenting  with  industrial  arts 
projects  with  Mr.  Armstrong. 

Browsing  through  a  large  collection 
of  children’s  books  brought  by  Mrs. 
Niemeyer. 

Talking  with  Miss  Poole  about  edu¬ 
cation  for  family  living. 

Experimenting  with  clay  and  finger 
painting  under  the  supervision  of 
Miss  Burgard. 

Discussing  with  Miss  Lawrence, 
“The  Teacher’s  Responsibility  in  a 
Changing  World.” 

Just  as  good  classroom  procedure 
gives  pupils  an  opportunity  to  help 
with  the  planning,  so  the  teachers  of 
the  workshop  group  set  up  their  own 
questions  and  planned  ways  of  finding 
the  answers. 

Some  of  the  questions  listed  by  the 
group  included: 

How  do  you  start  a  social  studies 
unit? 

How  can  we  help  children  to  read 
and  spell  better? 

What  kinds  of  punishments  should 
you  use? 

How  do  you  start  usinp  State  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  10,  “Teaching  Citizenship  in 
a  Democracy  Through  the  Social 
Studies”? 

How  do  you  get  children  to  learn 
to  solve  arithmetic  problems? 

What  should  you  do  about  grades 
and  promotions? 

what  kind  of  seatwork  is  good  for 
beginners? 

What  are  some  good  social  studies 
activities? 

What  should  you  teach  about  sex? 

Are  workbooks  ever  good? 


Such  conclusions  as  the  following 
were  reached  by  the  group: 

Purposeful  information  used  to  solve 
problems  is  remembered  longer  than 
meaningless  facts  memorized. 

Every  social  studies  unit  should  be¬ 
gin  with  children’s  experiences  and 
should  extend  and  enrich  those  expe¬ 
riences. 

The  better  the  developmental  read¬ 
ing  program,  the  less  need  there  will 
be  for  remedial  reading,  and  the  more 
extensive  will  be  the  children’s  inde¬ 
pendent  wide  reading. 

Likenesses  in  people  should  be 
stressed  and  differences  explained. 

Mastery  in  arithmetic  comes  only 
after  meanings  have  been  developed. 

Good  social  studies  activities  change 
attitudes  and  behavior  of  pupils. 

One  member  of  the  group  expressed 
her  feeling  about  the  workshop  in  the 
following  sentence: 

“It  was  a  new  experience  to  work 
cooperatively  instead  of  competi¬ 
tively.” 


GET  A  GOVERNMENT  JOBI 
Begin  $1,756  to  $3,021  Year 

Why  not  get  a  Big  Paid  dependable  Job  with 
the  United  States  Government?  Make  a  career 
o(  government  service.  Have  the  Income.  Justi¬ 
fied  by  your  education.  Veterans  get  preference. 
Write  immediately  to  Franklin  Institute,  Dept. 
H60.  Rochester  4.  N.  Y. — free  32  page  book  on 
Civil  Service,  with  list  of  positions  and  full 
particulars  telling  you  how  to  prepare  for  them. 


Best  Handy-Sized  Dictionary 


WEBSTER’S 

COLLEGIATE  DICTIONARY 

The  best  because  it  includes  all  the  words 
most  commonly  used  in  speaking,  reading, 
and  writing. 

The  best  because  it  is  bated  on  and  abridged 
from  Webster’s  New  International 
Dictionary,  Second  Edition—^ 

•'The  Supreme  Au¬ 


thority"  for  the 
courts,  the  press, 
the  schools  and 
colleges  of  the 
country. 


Compiled  by  the  fa¬ 
mous  Merriam-Web- 
ster  editorial  staff 
which  combines  the 
skills  of  over  a  century  of  dictionary-making 
experience.  Write  for  Booklet  C. 

G.  &  C.MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield  2,  Mass. 
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Children 
Deserve 
the  Best 


By  Lindly  C.  Baxter 
Mine  Hill 


■o  PROFESSION  bears  greater  responsi- 
H  bility  for  the  future  than  does  teach¬ 
ing.  Yet,  the  profession  now  faces  the 
most  critical  situation  in  American 
history.  We  are  finding  it  difficult  to 
recruit  sufficient  numbers  of  young 
people  into  training  and  are  being 
compelled  to  place  the  welfare  of  our 
children  and  their  education  in  the 
hands  of  those  inadequately  trained 
for  this  most  important  duty. 

For  some  time  now  the  press  and 
radio  and  public  speakers  have  been 
calling  attention  to  the  low  salaries 
of  teachers  throughout  the  nation. 
They  have  pointed  out  the  low  regard 
which  the  public,  often  unconsciously, 
assumes  toward  teaching.  The  public 
has  for  years  taken  the  teacher  for 
granted  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  salaries  paid  this  indispensable 
group  of  public  servants  has  been 
entirely  insufficient.  Yet,  I  repeat,  no 
profession  bears  greater  responsibility 
for  the  future  of  our  world  than  does 
teaching.  For  this  reason  the  pro¬ 
fession  must  be  made  so  attractive 
that  the  best  minds  and  the  highest 
type  of  individuals  will  be  eager  to 
enter  it. 

Not  only  must  it  attract  young 
women,  but  also  young  men  who 

flan  to  make  teaching  their  career. 

'sychologists  tell  us  that  our  boys 
and  girls  need  to  be  exposed,  even 
in  grammar  school,  to  the  influence  of 
both  men  and  women  teachers.  How 
can  we  expect  young  men  to  take 
four  to  five  years  of  training  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  their  life’s  work  and  upon 
completion  of  that  training  face  a 
profession  that  even  in  New  Jersey 
offers  in  some  localities  the  ridiculous 
minimum  salary  of  $1500  with  the 

ftrospect  of  some  day  in  the  dim  distant 
uture  arriving  at  the  magnificent 
maximum  of  $2000? 

Nor  will  young  women  enter  such 
a  profession.  Many  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  this 
is  1947,  that  the  cost  of  living  has 
risen  more  than  30%,  that  some  truck 
drivers  with  high  school  educations 
or  less  make  over  $100  a  week,  that 
painters  are  paid  $18  a  day! 

May,  1947 


ll/ECARDLESS  OF  WHAT  SEEMS  tO  be  a 
common  belief  on  the  part  of  many, 
just  any  one  can  not  teach  school. 

Many  individuals  are  able  to  stand 
the  noise  of  children,  are  able  to  sit 
at  a  teacher’s  desk  and  look  the  part, 
but  teaching  requires  a  technique,  a 
finesse  that  demands  certain  personal¬ 
ity  equipment  and  training  that  every 
one  does  not  have. 

Well,  what  can  be  done  about  it? 

First  of  all  teacher  salaries  should 
rise  sufficiently  high  to  make  the  pro¬ 
fession  attractive  financially.  This 
might  mean  a  75%  raise  at  the  very 
least.  Then  the  profession  must  have 
superior  individuals.  Not  necessarily 
superior  in  brain  power  or  book  knowl¬ 
edge,  important  as  that  may  be,  but 
superior  in  personality,  in  human  un¬ 
derstanding,  in  spiritual  development 
and  in  world  attitudes.  The  selection 
of  these  superior  teachers  should  begin 
now,  from  our  high  schools  throughout  ficult  to 
the  country.  sure,  an 

Inducements  to  get  these  people  to  the  pro; 

enter  training  should  be  provided  in  somethii 

the  way  of  free  state  supported  schol-  ords  an 

arships.  In  selecting  these  students  from  fri 

every  effort  should  be  made  to  study  we  shou 

their  home  background,  their  com-  schools 

munity  and  school  life.  Aptitude  tests  long  rui 

should  be  administered  to  determine  ture  of  t 

their  probable  chances  of  success,  als  that 

These  students  should  then  be  given  training 


two  years  of  intensive  study  in  psy¬ 
chology,  mental  hygiene  and  classroom 
management.  Practice  teaching  should 
be  eliminated,  but  the  student  should 
be  given  a  teaching  position  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  year.  No  teach¬ 
ing  certificate  should  be  granted  until 
the  four  year  course  is  completed  and 
the  position  would  be  good  only  so 
long  as  the  student  continued  to  pursue 
the  college  work  on  Saturdays  and  dur¬ 
ing  summer  sessions.  The  student 
would  be  allowed  to  accept  the  regular 
salary  and  would  still  receive  the 
l>enefit  of  the  scholarship.  These  are 
emergency  measures,  and  should  be 
terminated  once  pressure  is  relieved. 


To  begin  vrith  onr  future  teacher 
should  be  thoroughly  American.  He 
should  be  indoctrinated,  if  you  please, 
in  the  American  way  of  life.  This  does 
not  preclude  appreciation  of  other 
nations  and  their  contributions  nor 
sympathy  with  their  problems. 

There  should  be  a  spiritual  back¬ 
ground.  Something  deep  and  firm  and 
abiding,  on  which  the  character  of 
the  teacher  may  be  built  impregnably. 
Affiliations  from  childhood  with  some 
religious  organization  should  be  of 
value  to  this  future  director  of  youth. 
The  family  background  should  be  one 
of  respected,  normal  parents.  It  can 
represent  any  strata  of  society,  but 
should  preferably  be  one  where  family 
ties  are  close  and  discord  is  at  the 
minimum. 

In  grammar  school  careful  record 
should  be  kept  on  all  pupils,  of  course. 
The  record  should  include  personality 
traits,  and  special  abilities.  If  our 
pupil  voices  a  desire  to  become  a 
teacher,  then  even  in  grammar  school 
an  opportunity  should  be  provided  to 
help  other  children,  to  develop  leader¬ 
ship,  to  organize  games  among  the 
younger  chOdren  and  to  get  experi¬ 
ences  that  will  help  to  crystalize  or  to 
eliminate  the  desire.  All  of  this  should 
become  a  part  of  the  record.  As  soon 
as  seems  advisable  aptitude  tests  should 
be  administered;  if  possible  similar 
tests  might  be  given  a  few  years  later 
as  a  check  in  an  effort  to  be  sure  that 
the  future  teacher  really  shows  con¬ 
sistent  aptitude  for  teaching. 

|n  high  school  the  student  should 
be  encouraged  to  participate  in  many 
activities.  Especially  should  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  student  with  other  stu¬ 
dents  be  noted  and  made  a  part  of 
the  record.  The  counselor  should 
interview  the  prospective  teachers  and 
advise  on  their  preparation.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  eradicate  any 
tendency  to  intolerance  whether  social, 
racial,  or  religious.  Courses  in  United 
States  History,  English  and  family  re¬ 
lationships  should  be  required,  and 
certainly  stenography  and  typing 
would  prove  of  value.  The  cumulative 
record  which  has  followed  the  student 
through  grammar  school  and  high 
school  should  now  go  on  to  the  teacher 
training  school. 

In  teachers’  college  the  first  two 
years  should  be  devoted  to  a  broad 
liberal  education.  During  this  time 
and  in  subsequent  training  every  ef¬ 
fort  should  be  made  to  impress  upon 
the  student  the  importance  of  teach¬ 
ing  the  individual  child.  No  matter 
what  subject  is  the  specialty,  no  matter 
what  grade  level  the  teacher  plans  to 
work  in,  it  should  be  stressed  above 
all  that  the  teacher  is  to  teach  the 
child,  not  the  subject.  During  the  next 


Johnson  Sonests  Progmm 

•To  Meet  Teacher-Shortefe 


A  7-point  program  to  meet  the 
teacher-shortage  was  proposed  re¬ 
cently  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Johnson,  vet¬ 
eran  coun^  superintendent  in  Union 
County.  He  urged: 

1.  Free  tuition  to  teacher  train¬ 
ing  students. 

2.  Courses  should  be  more  gen¬ 
eral  and  less  professional. 

3.  Instruction  in  preparation  for 
teaching  should  be  reduced  to  about 
four  comprehensive  courses  in  edu¬ 
cation. 

4.  There  should  be  more  empha¬ 
sis  on  content  material  and  less  on 
scientific  method  of  teaching. 

5.  Students  for  training  should 
be  more  carefully  selected. 

6.  Special  inducements  (includ¬ 
ing  higher  salaries)  should  be  of¬ 
fered  to  those  preparing  for  teach¬ 
ing  as  a  career. 

7.  Guidance  departments  should 
emphasize  the  advantages  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.  There  are  compensations 
other  than  mere  salary. 


two  years  the  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  techniques.  Psychology  and 
mental  hygiene  should  be  given  a 
liberal  amount  of  attention,  and  if  at 
all  possible,  checks  should  be  made 
to  determine  if  the  student  learns  to 
apply  mental  hygiene  in  his  own  think¬ 
ing. 

The  teacher  should  be  certificated 
permanently  only  upon  the  completion 
of  the  necessary  work  for  a  Master’s 
degree.  This  work  could  be  done  over 
a  period  of  years  after  the  teacher 
begins  to  work.  In  fact,  many  feel 
that  advanced  training  becomes  more 
valuable  to  those  who  are  at  the  time 
engaged  in  teaching,  for  in  that  way  an 
opportunity  is  provided  for  experi¬ 
mentation  in  the  classroom,  the  labora¬ 
tory  of  the  profession. 

Perhaps  the  day  will  come  when 
teachers  will  be  paid  salaries  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  importance  of  their 
work.  Perhaps  the  day  will  come  when 
teachers  will  be  required,  to  hold  doc* 
tors  degrees  to  b^ome  certificated, 
but  be  that  as  it  may,  let  us  begin 
now  to  do  something  about  the  pres¬ 
ent  crisis.  Our  children  are  the  heirs 
of  a  glorious  past,  but  they  face  an 
unknown  and  untried  future,  a  future 
fraught  with  the  danger  of  disaster, 
uncharted  and  perhaps  unimagined. 
More  than  any  other  generation  they 
need  the  help  of  the  best  teachers  and 
schools  we  can  provide.  Let  us  arouse 
ourselves  now  before  it  is  too  late,  our 
children  deserve  the  best! 


See  Canada  Via 
Canadian  Pacific 


You  should  see  the  unspoiled  splendor  of 

•  THE  MAGNIFICENT 
CANADIAN  ROCKIES 
•  THE  EVERGREEN  BEAUTY 
OF  CANADA'S  PACIFIC  COAST 

They’re  the  reasons  why  traveling 
to  and  from  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
California  the  Canadian  Pacific 
way  is  a  thrill  you  can’t  afford  to 
miss.  You  begin  to  enjoy  yourself 
the  minute  you  reserve  space  on  a 
comfortable  Canadian  Pacific  train; 
Our  service  starts  when  you'  ask 
information  from  your  local  agent 
or  Canadian  Pacific.  Be  sure  to 
inquire  about  round-trip  rail  fares 
and  Alaska  trips! 
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j  The  Demand  For  New  Textbooks 
Exceeds  The  Supply 

It  is  estimated  by  competent  authorities  that  it  will  prob- 
j  ably  be  two  years  before  the  textbook  industry  can  meet 
the  demand  of  peacetime  curricula. 


Textbooks  are  essential  to  any  educational  program.  A  shortage  of  textbooks 
means  opportunities  lost  for  the  pupils. 

Present-day  conditions  make  it  especially  important  that  every  possible  care  be 
exercised  to  preserve  the  books  NOW  IN  USE. 

Old  Books  Need  to  be  STRtNGTHENH) 

New  Books  Shoold  be  PROnaED 

HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS 

are  made  of  especially  prepared  paper— the  result  of  years  of  experience  and 
laboratory  research.  They  are  waterproof  and  weatherproof  and  will  prolong 
the  life  of  books  from  one  to  three  years. 

I 

Why  not  put  the  wear  on  o  Holden  Book  Cover 
instead  of  the  book? 

SAMPLES  FREE 

HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  COMPANY 


MILES  C.  HOLDEN,  President 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSEHS 


What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know  ' 

Havt 


I  A  PAGE  WHERE  TEACHERS  MAY  ASK,  AND  HAVE  AN- 
I  SWERED,  QUESTIONS  INVOLVING  SCHOOL  LAW,  TEACHER 
I  CERTIFICATION,  AND  PENSION  AND  ANNUITY  FACTS 


py 

and  I 
hope 
more 
ones. 


SCHOOL  LAW 

Judge  Milton  A.  Feller 
NJEA  Attorney 

What  are  the  preliminary  steps 
necessary  in  appealing  to  the 
State  Board  of  !^ucation  a  de¬ 
cision  rendered  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education? 

The  preliminary  steps  necessary  in 
appealing  to  the  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  a  controversy  arising  under 
the  School  L^ws  must  be  taken  within 
thirty  days  after  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  has  filed  his  decision  in 
said  controversy.  It  shall  be  taken  by 
filing  with  the  Commissioner  and  serv¬ 
ing  by  registered  mail  or  personally 
upon  the  adverse  party  or  his  attorney 
a  notice  identifying  the  decision  and 
stating  that  an  appeal  is  taken  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education  from  it,  or 
from  such  part  of  it  as  may  be  speci¬ 
fied.  Proof  of  service  shall  be  filed 
promptly  with  the  Commissioner. 

Is  a  person  who  Is  injured 
while  attending  a  theatrical  per¬ 
formance  sponsored  by  an  inde¬ 
pendent  organization  which  had 
been  given  permission  by  the 
school  board  to  nse  the  school 
bnilding  entitled  to  a  claim  for 
damages  against  the  Board  of 
Education? 

No.  R.  S.  18:5-30  provides  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “No  School  District  shall  be 
liable  for  injury  to  the  person  from 
the  use  of  any  public  grounds,  build¬ 
ings,  or  structures,  any  law  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,”  and  the 
case  of  Kane  v.  Montclair  Board  of 
Education,  20  N.  J.  Misc.  7,  holds  that 
this  statute  bars  an  action  against  a 
school  board  for  injuries  to  a  person 
who  was  hurt  while  attending  a  theatri¬ 
cal  performance  sponsored  by  an  inde¬ 
pendent  organization  which  had  been 
given  permission  by  the  school  board 
to  use  the  school  building. 

Do  Boards  of  Education  of 
School  Districts  of  this  State  have 
a  right  to  the  amount  formerly 
paid  to  the  State  in  the  form  of 
a  State  School  Tax,  which  pay¬ 
ment  is  no  longer  necessary  under 
.  the  new  State  Aid  Plan? 

No.  The  amount  saved  by  a  local 
School  District  may  be  used  by  the 
governing  municipality  for  any  munici¬ 
pal  purpose,  or  it  may  be  stricken  off 
the  local  tax  bill  entirely. 


CERTIFICATION 

Dr.  Everett  Preston 
Secretary,  State  Board  of  Examiners 

How  may  a  college  graduate 
qualify  for  a  certificate  to  teach 
in  grades  3-6? 

A  graduate  of  an  accredited  college 
may  qualify  for  a  provisional  certifi¬ 
cate  to  teach  in  grades  3-6  in  the 
elementary  schools  by  attending  the 
summer  session  at  the  State  Teachers 
Colleges  in  Glassboro,  Newark,  and 
Trenton  and  completing  the  following 
three  courses  being  offered  to  prepare 
teachers  to  begin  service  in  these  four 
grades : 

Child  Growth  and  Development, 

2  credits. 

Elementary  School  Curriculum,  3 
credits. 

Principles  and  Practices  in  Elemen¬ 
tary  Education,  2  credits. 

How  can  these  provisional  cer¬ 
tificates  be  made  permanent? 

The  certificate  will  be  renewed  an¬ 
nually  when  the  applicant  presents  six 
semester-hour  credits  in  specific 
courses  which  will  lead  to  permanent 
certification. 

Will  provisional  certificates  be 
issued  for  the  school  year  1947- 
1948? 

The  State  Board  of  Education  on^ 
April  11,  1947,  adopted  the  following 
resolution : 

“RESOLVED:  That  the  War  Emer¬ 
gency  Vocational  Certificates,  the  War 
Emergency  Industrial  Arts  Certificates, 
and  the  Temporary  Limited  Certifi¬ 
cates  which  expire  June  30,  1947,  be 
extended  until  July  1,  1948. 

“That  the  provisional  subject  en¬ 
dorsements  which  have  been  placed  on 
certificates  and  which  expire  June  30, 
1947,  be  extended  until  July  1,  1948. 

“That  the  practice  of  issuing  pro¬ 
visional  teachers  certificates  be  con¬ 
tinued  until  July  1,  1948.” 

WiU  a  program  of  in-service 
training  be  offered  at  the  State 
Teachers  Colleges  during  the 
sununer  session? 

An  in-service  training  program  will 
be  offered  in  the  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
leges  during  the  summer  session.  Reg¬ 
istration  dates  are  June  30  and  July  1. 
Classes  will  begin  on  July  2  and  will 
end  on  August  15. 


PENSION  FACTS 

John  A.  fFood,  3d 
Pension  Fund  Secretary 

What  happens  to  the  teachers 
who  have  applied  before  July  1 
to  purchase  prior  service,  but 
have  not  completed  all  forms,  or 
have  been  unable  to  prove  their 
prior  service  hy  that  date? 

The  opening  of  the  door  for  one 
year,  for  persons  with  an  established 
membership  to  effect  this  purchase,  has 
placed  upon  the  office  an  unusual 
amount  of  calculation  and  correspond¬ 
ence  in  order  to  take  care  of  these 
requests  that  have  come  in.  Requests 
are  being  handled  with  all  possible 
promptness.  The  Trustees  expect  the 
member  to  secure  and  furnish  evidence 
of  the  desired  prior  service. 

The  Trustees  have  ruled  that  on 
July  1,  persons  who  have  by  letter 
indicated  their  interest  to  the  extent 
of  requesting  a  quotation  of  terms  of 
purchase,  will  be  allowed  a  reasonable 
time  to  secure  evidence  and  consider 
the  terms  quoted  and  to  accept  the 
terms  if  they  wish  to  do  so.  The 
Trustees  will  have  to  determine  in 
the  fall  what  is  a  reasonable  time  for 
members  to  secure  the  required  evi¬ 
dence,  but  teachers  who  have  indi¬ 
cated,  or  who  do  indicate  before  July 

1,  a  real  interest  in  this  purchase 
privilege,  will  not  be  denied  the  right 
to  effect  the  purchase  as  long  as  there 
are  not  unreasonable  delays  in  com¬ 
pleting  the  arrangements.  The  trustees 
recognize  that  a  reasonable  amount  of 
time  has  to  be  allowed  for  the  officd 
to  do  its  work,  and  for  the  teacher 
to  do  hers. 

Option  1,  on  retirement,  was 
discussed  in  April.  What  about 
Options  2,  3,  and  4? 

A  retiring  teacher  can  provide  an 
income  for  a  dependent  under  Options 

2,  3  or  4.  These  income  options  are 
very  flexible.  The  larger  an  income  the 
dependent  is  to  receive,  the  smaller  an 
income  the  retiring  teacher  receives. 
The  most  liberal  benefit  the  dependent 
can  receive  is  provided  under  Option  2, 
where  the  maximum  is  reduced  to  the 
point  where  we  pay  a  wife  after  the 
death  of  a  retiring  man,  the  same 
monthly  check  we  had  paid  to  him. 
The  selection  of  options  if  any,  must 
be  made  by  the  retiring  meml^r,  can 
not  be  made  by  any  one  else  for  him. 
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It’s  Your  REVIEW! 

Have  You  Got  Something  for  It? 

Plans  are  being  made  for  a  bigger 
and  better  Review  for  next  year.  We 
hope  to  continue  the  policy  of  using 
more  pictures  and  to  have  even  better 
ones.  That’s  where  we  need  your  help. 

Picture  Stories 

We  want  to  know  where  we  can  get 
more  of  the  “picture  stories”  that 
have  been  a  feature  of  recent  issues. 
(See  page  276.)  If  you  have  a  series 
of  pictures  around  a  central  theme, 
please  write  and  tell  us  about  them. 
If  you’re  a  photographer,  or  have  a 
school  photography  club,  we  might  be 
able  to  work  out  a  specific  project 
well  in  advance. 

Cover  Pictures 

The  Review  needs  eight  cover  pic¬ 
tures  for  next  year.  We’d  like  those 
covers  to  say:  “New  Jersey  teachers 
are  wholesome  attractive  people,  the 
kind  that  ought  to  be  around  children.” 
If  you  know  where  we  can  secure 
one  or  more  such  pictures,  please  let 
us  know.  They  should  show  teachers 
in  school  situations. 

Articles 

We  will,  as  always,  welcome  articles 


Begin  Hearings 
New  Bill  Would 

Hearings  on  Federal  Aid  Legisla¬ 
tion  began  in  the  United  States  Senate 
on  April  9,  and  hearings  in  the  House 
started  a  few  days  later.  NJEA  has 
submitted  statements  in  support  of 
S472,  the  NEA’s  federal  aid  bill,  for 
use  at  these  hearings. 

Congressman  Edward  O.  McCowen 
(R-Ohio)  who  heads  the  House  sub¬ 
committee  on  education,  has  drafted 
a  federal  aid  bill  of  his  own.  Con- 


that  tell  what  New  Jersey  schools  are 
doing — especially  if  it  is  new,  interest¬ 
ing,  or  likely  to  be  helpful  to  other 
teachers.  Obviously  our  space  is  lim¬ 
ited,  and  we  can’t  use  every  article 
that’s  sent  us.  We  like  to  see  them, 
however,  to  make  our  choice  as  wide 
and  as  representative  as  possible. 

News 

Finally,  of  course,  the  Review  and 
the  Reporter  will  welcome  almost  un¬ 
limited  quantities  of  news  about  New 
Jersey  schools,  school  people,  teacher 
organizations,  and  educational  activi- 


on  Federal  Aid; 
Aid  New  Jersey 

gressman  McCowen  is  an  ex-school¬ 
man. 

His  bill  is  similar  to  S472,  except 
that  no  state  gets  less  than  S3  per 
census  child  5-17.  Under  this  bill, 
HR2953,  New  Jersey  would  get  some 
federal  money. 

Public  pressure  for  school  lunch 
funds  resulted  in  the  addition  of 
86,000,000  for  this  purpose  to  a  defi¬ 
ciency  appropriation  bill. 


ties  of  all  kinds.  We  do  our  best  to 
get  it  all  in,  so  that  NJEA  publications 
may  give  a  broad  picture  of  what  New 
Jersey  schools  and  teachers  are  doing. 


In  order  that  the  October  RE¬ 
VIEW  may  reach  NJEA  members 
promptly,  copy  for  NJEA  Con¬ 
vention  programs  must  be  in  the 
REVIEW  office  not  later  than 
September  15.  The  October  RE¬ 
VIEW  will  be  the  only  issue  to 
carry  convention  information. 


RIDDLE  INTER-AMERICAN  COLLEGE 

Announces  a  Magic  Carpet  to  Learning  and  Adventure 

for  EDUCATORS  —  STUDENTS  —  TRAVELERS 

Summer  language  courses  for  Beginners,  Intermediate  and  Advanced  Students  in  Spanish  or  Portuguese 

Classes  begin  May,  June,  July  and  August 


•  EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 

6  weeks  or  more  of  co  'versotional  Sportish  or 
Portuguese  troining  with  native  instructors  who  hove 
trained  hundreds  of  teachers  for  assignment  in  Latin 
American  countries,  under  the  famous  "Riddle 
Method".  The  Troveling  Classroom  Plan  Is  utilized 
to  enable  the  student  to  practice  the  language  in 
foreign  lands. 


•  TRAVEL 


Plannad  instructional  and  social  weakand 
flights  to  booutiful  Havana  and  quaint 
Nassau,  B.W.I.  Via  airlinars,  you  visit  6 
romonca  islands  of  th«  Caribbean  area,  stop¬ 
ping  at  world-famaus  hotels  and  restaurants, 
with  special  side  trips  and  taurs.  Actually 
"a  Classroom  in  the  Sky". 


•  RECREATION 

Famous  Florida  sports,  plus  sightseeing  trips 
to  Palm  Beach,  Miami  Beach  and  Key  West. 
Deep  sea  Ashing  and  yachting  trip,  and 
moonlight  cruise. 

•  EXPENSES 

The  prices  quoted  on  the  Summer  Sessions  ore 
oll-inclu$ive,  from  motriculotion  to  grdd- 
uotion.  This  includes:  Language,  room  and 
board,  traveling,  and  planned  excursions. 


A  6  weeks  of  Languoge  Training 
Room  and  board 
Weekend  visit  to  Hovana  ond 
Nassau,  B.W.I. 

Motorcade  trip  to  Miami  Beach, 
Palm  Beach  and  Key  West 
Deepsea  yachting  and  fishing 
Moonlight  cruise 
PRICE:  S575.00 


Plan  II 


B  Same  as  I'A  except  one  week 
comprises: 

6  day  Air  Classroom  Cruise  to— 
Cubo  Haiti 

Puerto  Rico  Dominicon  Republic 
St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands 
PRICE:  $823.00 


A  12  weeks  Language  Training 
Room  and  b<Mrd 
Weekend  visits  to  Havana  and 
Nassau,  B.W.I. 

Motorcade  trips  to  Miami  Beach, 
Palm  Beach  and  Key  West 
Deepsea  yachting  and  fishing 
Trip  to  the  famous  Silver 
Springs  and  Everglades 
PRICE:  S883.00 


B  Same  as  ll-A  except  one  week 
compriMS: 

6  day  Air  Classroom  Cruise  to— 
Cuba  Haiti 

Puerto  Rico  Dominicon  Reoublic 
St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands 
PRICE:  $1133.00 


RIDDLE 

College 

137  Coral  Way,  Coral  Gables,  Florida 


-  JQ - 

RIDDLE  INTER-AMERICAN  COLLEGE,  Dept.  13 
137  Coral  Way,  Coral  Gables-Miomi,  Florida 

I  am  interested  in  PLAN  lA  (  ),  PLAN  l-B  (  ),  PLAN  ll-A  (  ).  PLAN  ll-B  (  ). 
Please  send  without  obligation  further  details.  If  I  attend,  I  plan  to  enter  the 
MAY  (  ),  JUNE  (  ),  JULY  (  ),  AUGUST  (  )  Session. 


May,  1947 
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DO  YOU  KNOW) 

What  achievement  test  series  has  been  completely  revised  and  will 
appear  on  the  market  in  its  new  form  by  the  fall  of  1947? 


What  achievement  test  was  standardized  on  the  largest  number  of 
elementary  school  children  ever  tested  in  a  single  testing  program? 


For  what  achievement  test  did  the  standardization  involve  15,534^00 
pupil-item  responses? 

Only  one  test  is  the  answer  to  all  of  these  questions: 

METROPOLITAN  ACHIEVEMENT 
TESTS:  New  FORM  R 

which  will  be  available  for  use  September,  1947 

World  Book  Coiiipaiiv 

Yonkers-on-Hudson  5,  New  York  Represented  by  C.  C.  Remck 

88(1  Fernwood  Ave.,  Plainfield 


1947 - - 

Summer 

Sessions 

THE  PENNSYLVAMA 
STATE  COLLEGE 


Inter-Session 
June  10  to  June  27 

Main  Summer  Session 
June  30  to  August  9 

Post-Sessions 
August  11  to  August  30 
August  11  to  Sept.  20 


One  to  15  weeks 
of  work 


Ideal  for  Summer 
Study  and  Recreation 


I^OBE  THAN  450  courses  of  graduate  and 
undergraduate  level  leading  to  certifi¬ 
cation  and  degree  requirements. 

Moderate  instructional  fees  and  living 
expenses.  No  additional  fees  charged  to 
out-of-state  students  in  attendance  daring 
the  summer  sessions. 

No  limitations  on  enrollments  in  effect 
daring  any  of  the  1947  summer  sessions. 


for  further  information  addreei : 

Director  of  Summer  Sessions 
Room  100  Burrowes  Building 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE  COLLEGE 
State  College  Pennsylvania 


Hawthorne  teachers,  whose  one-day 
abstention  from  work  was  the  nearest 
thing  to  a  strike  in  New  Jersey  this 
year,  have  a  new  salary  schedule,  with 
flat  $400  adjustments  to  it.  The  sched¬ 
ule  calls  for  minimums  of  $2000,  and 
$21(X)  (M.A.),  and  maximums  of  $2S(X), 
$3000  (B.A.)  and  $3500  (M.A.). 

Toms  River  has  eliminated  bonus  pay¬ 
ments  and  adjusted  salaries  for  the  51 
cltissroom  teachers  reappointed.  Incre¬ 
ments  range  from  $200  to  $500,  with 
an  average  of  $410.  The  salary  range 
is  $2000  to  $3300,  with  an  average  of 
$2731. 

Prospect  Park  has  made  $2(X)  bonus 
payments  for  this  year. 

Franklin  Township  has  raised  its 
minimum  to  $1900,  and  increased  sal¬ 
aries  by  $350.  The  new  schedule  sets 
up  maximums  of  $3300,  $3400,  and 
$3500  (M.A.). 

Wallington  Teachers’  Association  has 
won  a  $200  salary  Increase  for  1947-48, 
plus  a  10%  increment  over  the  46-47 
salary  and  the  $2(X)  bonus  for  47-48. 


Rumson  Teachers’  Association  per¬ 
suaded  the  Board  to  convert  the  46-47 
bonus  into  a  salary  increment,  and  won 
adjustments  of  $50  to  $775.  The  new 
salary  range  is  from  minimums  of 
$19(X),  $20(X),  and  $2100  to  maximums 
of  $3300,  $3600,  and  $4100  (M.A.l. 


Price  Zag  Follows  Zig 

There  is  not  much  evidence  that 
things  are  getting  better.  The  most 
recent  report  on  Consumer  Prices  in 
New  Jersey,  prepared  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  covers  the  month 
of  February.  December’s  zig  in  prices, 
was  immediately  followed  by  a  zag. 

As  a  result  the  value  of  the  dollar 
dropped  back  to  62.8  cents,  almost  as 
low  as  the  October  figure  of  62.5  cents. 

Says  the  report:  “As  forerunners 
of  serious  change,  the  moderate  fluc¬ 
tuations  up  and  down  may  continue 
for  half  a  year  or  so,  until  economic, 
political  and  social  uncertainty  is 
diminished.” 


Unless  You  Tell  Us  .... 

Your  September  Repobteh  and  your 
October  Review  will  be  mailed  to  your 
present  address,  unless  you  notify  ns 
of  a  change.  If  you  are  going  to  teach 
elsewhere,  or  if  your  mailing  address 
next  year  wUl  be  different,  send  word 
immediately  to  the  New  Jersey  Educa¬ 
tional  Review,  Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Tren¬ 
ton  8,  N.  J. 

Be  sure  to  give  us  the  post  oflBce 
address  which  we  are  now  using. 
Otherwise  we  cannot  make  the  change. 
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$2400  Minimum  Idea 

Spreads  Across  U.  S. 

Minimum  salaries  for  teachers  con¬ 
tinue  to  rise  throughout  the  Country, 
the  NEA  reports.  Arizona  will  have  a 
S2400  minimum  in  47-48,  with  $115 
per  pupil  in  state  and  county  aid.  The 
State  Board  has  decided  not  to  issue 
new  emergency  certificates. 

Nevada  has  adopted  a  minimum  sal¬ 
ary  of  $2400,  as  has  Washington, 
where  the  legislature  appropriated 
$14,000,000  for  an  earmarked  $.500 
increase. 

Alaska  has  established  a  $3000 
minimum. 

West  Virginia  has  adopted  a  mini¬ 
mum  schedule,  starting  at  $1800,  but 
guaranteeing  M.A.’s  steps  up  to  $2889. 

The  Minnesota  State  Legislature  is 
considering  a  bill  to  establish  a  con¬ 
ciliation  program  for  handling  labor 
disputes  involving  State,  County  and 
City  employees.  The  State  Labor  Con¬ 
ciliator  may  hold  hearings  and  con¬ 
ferences,  after  which  he  may  refer 
the  dispute  to  the  Governor,  who  may, 
at  his  discretion,  appoint  a  Commis¬ 
sion  of  three  members  to  serve  as  a 
fact-finding  body. 


protect  your  travel  money  with 
NATIONAL  CITY  BANK  TRAVELERS  CHECKS 


Going  to  Paris,  France,  or  driving  to  Paris,  Illinois?  Safe,  spendable 
NCB  Travelers  Checks  are  a  household  word  from  Main  Street 
to  the  Avenue  de  I'Opera.  You  can  use  them  to  pay  for  air,  rail, 
bus  and  boat  transportation — for  hotels,  meals  and  purchases 
“just  like  cash — wherever  you  go. 

Sign  them  when  you  buy  them.  Countersign  them  when  you  wish 
to  spend  money.  This  turns  the  checks  into  cash.  Spend  them 
like  cash — get  the  change  in  cash.  Your  money  is  as  safe  as 
a  bank  vault . . .  you  receive  a  full  refund  for  lost  or  stolen  checks. 
Don*t  run  the  risk  of  a  ruined  trip — the  protection  of  NCB  Travelers 
Checks  costs  only  750  for  each  $100  worth.  In  denominations 
of  $10,  $20,  $50  and  $100. 


Many  Changes  Mark 

J.  C.  Reorganization 

Howard  P.  Deily  of  Jersey  City, 
member  of  the  NJEA  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  was  recently  made  Director 
of  Publicity  and  Research  for  the  Jer¬ 
sey  City  schools.  This  was  the  most 
recent  of  a  number  of  staff  changes 
which  followed  the  death  of  James 
P.  Nugent,  long  superintendent  there. 

James  E.  Reynolds,  formerly  Assist¬ 
ant  Superintendent,  succeeded  Dr.  Nu¬ 
gent  as  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
one  of  the  major  school  administra¬ 
tion  positions  in  New  Jersey.  Dr.  Rey¬ 
nolds  has  been  a  teacher  since  1915, 
serving  as  teacher,  principal,  and 
supervisor. 

Promoted  to  Assistant  Superintend¬ 
encies  were  Dr.  John  O’Regan,  Dr. 
Frank  J.  McMackin,  head  of  the  Jer¬ 
sey  City  Junior  College,  Dr.  Richard 
T.  Beck,  head  of  the  New  Jersey  Ele¬ 
mentary  School  Principals,  and  Mrs. 
Constance  Nichols,  an  elementary 
teacher. 

Most  of  the  newly  appointed  group 
have  been  active  in  the  NJEA.  Dr. 
McMackin  was  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  which  set  up  the  present  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  NJEA;  Dr.  B^k  assisted 
last  year  in  the  state-wide  organization 
of  the  NJEA  enrollment,  and  Mrs. 
Nichols  is  a  member  of  the  Editorial 
Board  of  the  REVIEW. 


NCB  travelers  checks 
safe,  spendable  everywhere! 
buy  them  at  your  bank. 
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FROM  SUSSEX  TO  CAPE  MAY 


Ask  No  Compromise 
On  Quality  Teaching 

“The  quiet  unseen  power 
of  the  teacher  is  a  frighten¬ 
ing  thing,”  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S. 
Force  of  Toms  River  recently 
reminded  N.  Y.  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  readers,  in  a  lengthy 
letter  on  the  “Special  Gift  of 
Teaching.” 

“This  power' must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  spiritually, 
morally  and  professionally 
elite,”  she  said,  urging  that 
the  public  “search  out  the 
wise,,  the  kind.  Find  the 
cultured,  the  gifted,  the 
strong.  Seek  the  well-read, 
the  traveled.  Comb  the  land 
for  those  who  have  the  ca¬ 
pacity  for  love  and  the  under¬ 
standing  heart.” 

“This,”  she  continues,  “is 
no  time  to  count  pennies. 
You  are  buying  things  be¬ 
yond  price.  Pay  the  bill 
coolly.  Accept  no  substitutes; 
refuse  to  compromise.  Close 
classrooms  if  necessary.  The 
children  in  many  instances 
will  be  better  off.” 

Normal  School  Plants 
For  Colleges  Scored 

They  may  be  State  Teach¬ 
ers  Colleges,  but  they  are 
still  housed  in  “normal  school” 
plants.  Dr.  Harold  Spears  of 
Montclair  STC  recently  re¬ 
minded  the  public  through 
the  columns  of  the  Newark 
Evening  News. 

Industrialists  Attend 
'Guidance'  Discussion 

School  and  Industry  in 
New  Jersey  was  the  topic 
of  the  1947  Spring  Conference 
on  Guidance  and  Personnel 
at  New  Brunswick  on  March 
29.  Groups  discussed  tools  of 
selection  and  guidance:  guid¬ 
ance  of  minority  groups;  em¬ 
ployee  rating  and  evaluation; 
and  the  job  outlook  for  to¬ 
day  and  tomorrow.  Leading 
New  Jersey  industries  were 
represented. 


Dates  Ahead 

May  8-10 — NEA  National 
Conference  on  Citizenship, 
Boston,  Mass. 

June  8-4 — National  Con¬ 
vention  of  National  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

July  7-11 — ^NEA  Represent¬ 
ative  Assembly,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

September  22-24 — Second 
annual  conference  of  County 
Superintendents  of  Schools, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


Teachers  Break  Into  Print 


Vincent  DeP.  Farrell, 
Recreation  Director  at  West 
Side  High  School,  described 
the  “Construction  and  Use  of 
Bed  Gymnasium”  in  a  recent 
Naval  Medical  Bulletin.  Mr. 
Farrell  is  a  lieutenant  com¬ 
mander  in  the  Naval  Reserve. 

Alice  W.  Holland  of  the 
Educational  Department  of 
the  Elizabeth  Public  Library 
and  Paul  W.  Novello  of  the 
Visual  Aids  Department  of 
the  Elizabeth  schools  have 
written  “The  Library  as  a 
Resource”  in  the  May  School 
Executive.  They  describe  the 
preparation  by  the  library  of 
visual  units  for  opaque  pro¬ 
jectors. 

The  Career  Conference  and 
Its  Mechanics  is  a  14  page 
booklet  prepared  by  Ernest 
A.  Minka  of  Bound  Brook 
High  School  detailing  the 
steps  in  organizing  such  a 
conference.  It  is  available 
from  the  author  for  $.50. 

Philip  Gordon,  president  of 
the  NJEA  Department  of 
Music,  writes  on  “America  in 
American  Music”  in  Common 
Ground. 

Carlton  M.  Saunders,  Sup¬ 
ervising  Principal  at  Bridge- 
water  Township,  was  the 
author  of  “Lines  for  Thought, 
Safety,  and  Organized 


Games”  in  the  March  Ameri¬ 
can  School  Board  Journal. 

Mildred  W.  White  and 
William  W.  Elliott,  both  of 
Grover  Cleveland  High 
School,  Caldwell,  contributed 
“Operations:  Visual”  to  the 
February  School  Library 
Quarterly. 

Morris  A.  Brinn  of  New¬ 
ark’s  Cleveland  Junior  High 
School  wrote  on  “The  Func¬ 
tion  of  a  Radio  Club  in  the 
Junior  High  School”  in 
February’s  School  Science 
and  Mathematics. 

Lou  P.  Bunce  of  Highland 
Park  High  School  prepeured 
the  adaptation  of  Poe’s  tales 
“In  Sunshine  and  Shadow” 
and  an  adaptation  of  “Jane 
Eyre”  for  College  Entrance 
Book  Company. 

An  article,  “Measuring 
Achievement  in  Latin”  by 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thomas  of 
Leonia  High  School  appeared 
in  a  recent  Classical  Weekly. 

Kenneth  C.  Coulter  of  Glen 
Rock  writes  on  “Parent- 
Teacher  Conferences”  in  the 
March  Elementary  School 
Journal. 


Classroom  Teachers' 
Luncheon  May  24 

The  New  Jersey  Elemen¬ 
tary  Classroom  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  will  hold  its  annual 
spring  luncheon  in  the  Berke- 
ley-Carteret  Hotel,  Asbury 
Park,  on  Saturday,  May  24, 
at  1:00  P.  M.  Reservations 
should  be  made  with  Mrs. 
Louise  S.  Vollmer,  34  Rose 
Avenue,  Jersey  City  5,  be¬ 
fore  May  16.  Three  dolltui 
per  ticket  must  accompany 
reservations. 


Deans  Weigh  Plans 
On  Student  Records 

Agatha  Townsend,  re¬ 
search  assistant  of  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Records  Bureau 
spoke  at  the  second  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  Jersey  As¬ 
sociation  of  Deans  and  Coun¬ 
sellors,  at  Jersey  City  STC. 
She  presented  ways  and 
means  of  planning  testing  | 
programs  and  setting  up 
systems  of  student  records. 
Lola  Hoff  of  Plainfield  was 
in  charge  of  an  exhibit  of 
records  and  -tests  used  in 
New  Jersey  Colleges  and 
schools.  Mary  Holman  of 
Orange,  President  of  the 
Association,  presided. 


Hackensack  Studies  1 
Its  Neighbor,  China 

Hackensack  has  had  an 
elaborate  World  Neighbors 
program  this  year,  under  the 
leadership  of  Lena  M.  Por- 
reca,  president  of  the  Class¬ 
room  Teachers. 

It  culminated  in  a  major 
evening  program  on  March 
25,  with  exhibits,  movies, 
music,  and  a  speaker  on  the 
theme  “Know  Your  Neigh¬ 
bor,  China.”  The  mayor  pro¬ 
claimed  that  week  China 
Week,  and  the  entire  com¬ 
munity  was  brought  into  the 
activities  of  the  group. 

N.  J.  Is  Represented 
At  Music  Conference 

Doris  Mooney  of  Montclair, 
Elizabeth  Hamilton  of  War¬ 
ren  County,  and  Arthur  H. 
Brandenburg  of  Elizabeth 
took  part  in  the  Biennial 
conference  of  the  Eastern 
Division  of  the  Music  Edu¬ 
cators  National  Conference 
in  Scranton,  April  23-26. 
Philip  Gordon,  NJEA  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Music  head,  was 
chairman  of  the  Contempo¬ 
rary  Music  meeting. 
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Conservation  Film 
Is  Now  Being  Made 
At  Montclair  STC 

Montclair  STC,  through  its 
New  Tools  for  Learning 
Bureau,  is  making  a  16mm 
color-sound  film  on  conserva¬ 
tion.  Edgar  C.  Bye,  director 
of  the  bureau,  expects  it  to 
be  ready  for  use  this  fall. 
The  State  Department  of 
Conservation  is  cooperating 
on  the  film,  which  is  being 
“shot”  by  Visual  Education 
Consultants,  under  the  Mont¬ 
clair  grant  from  Sloan 
Foundation. 

“This  film  will  be  unique,” 
says  Mr.  Bye,  “in  that  it  will 
show  children  of  junior  high 
school  age  actually  engaged 
in  conservation  activities 
around  projects  of  reforesta¬ 
tion,  prevention  of  soil  ero¬ 
sion  and  good  citizenship  in 
the  fields  and  woods  for  the 
prevention  of  fires,  vandal¬ 
ism  and  the  protection  of 
animal  and  plant  life  on 
public  lands.” 

Those  serving  on  the  ad¬ 
visory  committee  are:  Presi¬ 
dent  H.  A.  Sprague,  Mont¬ 
clair  STC;  Dr.  Byron  D. 
Stuart,  Westfield:  Dr.  Paul 
Novello,  Elizabeth;  Charles 
P.  Wilber,  State  Forester; 
Marguerite  Kirk,  Newark; 
Victor  Crowell,  Trenton  STC; 
Dr.  DeAltqn  Partridge;  and 
Mr.  Bye. 

Handwriting  Group 
Offers  Visual  Aids 

The  N.TEA  Department  of 
Handwriting  is  at  work  on  a 
program  to  help  the  class¬ 
room  teacher  with  her  prob¬ 
lems  in  that  field.  Plans  for 
its  work  were  discussed  at 
an  all-day  conference  in 
Trenton.  March  8.  The  De¬ 
partment  is  especially  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  value  of 
visual  aids  in  handwriting. 

Two  handwriting  helps  al¬ 
ready  available  are  The 
Handbook,  an  outline  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Department,  and 
The  Pen,  a  publication  issued 
three  times  a  year. 

Mrs.  Helen  Y.  Shafer  of 
Dunellen  is  chairman  of 
HandlKX)k  sales;  Olive  Mellon 
of  Atlantic  City  is  editor  and 
chairman  of  The  Pen. 


Asks  Mediation  Plan 
For  Pay  Arguments 

A  suggestion  that  some 
form  of  arbitration  or  media¬ 
tion  be  set  up  on  the  state 
level  to  handle  teachers-pay 
disputes  was  put  forward  by 
the  League  of  Suburban 
Teachers  Association  in 
March. 


Aronnd  the  State 


Two  educators  well-known 
to  New  Jersey  died  last 
month.  Dr.  Osbourne  Mc- 
Conathy  was  well-known  as 
a  musician  and  as  the  author 
and  editor  of  music  text¬ 
books.  He  was  a  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Silver  Burdette  Com¬ 
pany. 

Luther  B.  Good  was  assist¬ 
ant  principal  of  Atlantic  City 
High  School,  and  had  been 
active  in  the  NJEA.  In  1937- 
39  he  was  head  of  the  Atlantic 
City  Teachers  Association. 


Judge  Milton  A.  Feller  of 
Elizabeth,  NJEA  Counsel,  has 
been  named  professor  of  con¬ 
tracts  in  the  Law  Depart¬ 
ment  of  John  Marshall  Col¬ 
lege.  He  is  a  candidate  in 
Union  County  for  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention. 


Walter  F.  HoIIenbach  has 
retired  from  the  Jersey  City 
schools.  He  served  as  princi¬ 
pal  of  School  28  for  more 
than  16  years. 


Robert  B.  Macdougall,  who 
serves  as  radio  adviser  to  the 
NJEA,  has  been  made  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Program  Operations  at 
Station  WAAT  in  Newark. 
He  has  been  Director  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Activities  at  that 
station. 


James  M.  Lynch  of  Morris 
Plains,  member  of  the  NJEA 
Executive  Committee,  has 
been  named  principal  of  Al¬ 
fred  M.  Vail  School  there. 
The  Morristown  Record,  on 
which  he  is  a  reporter  in  his 
“spare”  time,  noted  his  pro¬ 
motion  with  a  complimen¬ 
tary  editorial. 


Pan-American  Day  was  ob¬ 
served  at  Jersey  City  STC 
April  1  by  an  elaborate 
musical  program  and  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Television  in  Inter- 
American  Relations  by 
Samuel  H.  Cuff,  Director  of 
Dumont  Television  Broad¬ 
casts. 


William  S.  Twitchell,  Jr., 
supervising  principal  at  Hope- 
well  Township,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  same  position 
at  Ramsey  in  Bergen  County. 


Melda  Chambre,  Hunterdon 
County  helping  teacher,  has 
been  elected  to  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  NEA’s  De¬ 
partment  of  Rural  Education. 


Mabel  Castle  is  the  new 
president  of  the  Atlantic 
County  School  Administra¬ 
tors  and  Supervisors  Associa¬ 
tion. 


Teachers  Colleges  Offer 

Library,  Jr.  High  Courses 


WOTP  Gains  Backing 

The  Canadian  Teachers 
Federation,  the  Teachers  Con¬ 
federacy  of  Greece,  and  the 
Greek  Secondary  Teachers 
Association  have  ratified  the 
draft  constitution  of  the 
World  Organization  of  the 
Teaching  Profession. 


Irvington  High  Girl 
Takes  College  Award 

Robert  LeRoy  Lentz  of 
Newark  Academy  and  Maple¬ 
wood,  and  Florence  Anne 
Ring  of  Irvington  have  been 
awarded  4-year  scholarships 
by  the  Pepsi-Cola  Scholarship 
Board.  Contesting  for  them 
were  1,584  New  Jersey  boys 
and  girls  from  202  public, 
orivate  and  parochial  schools. 
The  following  students  re¬ 
ceived  certificates  of  merit: 
Ann  Thelma  Alsofrom.  Wee- 
quahic,  Newark;  Guy  Ringel- 
mann  Bell,  Jr.,  Flemington; 
Elizabeth  Louise  Botts,  Hope- 
well  Township:  Susan  Brai- 
love,  Battin,  Kiazbeth;  Rich¬ 
ard  Allen  Davis,  Somerville; 
Frank  Luther  Driver,  Mont¬ 
clair  Academy;  Howard 
Joseph  Laster,  Weehawken; 
John  Henry  Nielsen,  Ridge¬ 
field  Park;  Ralph  Daniel  Nil- 
son,  Englewood:  Hsio  Wen 
Shih,  Blair  Academy:  and 
Oliver  Wolcott,  Rancocas 
Valley  Regional. 


Hear  Dr.  Clothier 
On  Adult  Education 

A  conference  on  Adult  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Your  Community 
was  .scheduled  for  April  26 
at  Princeton.  It  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  N.  J.  Council  on 
Adult  Education  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  for  Adult  Education 
and  the 'Department  of  Adult 
Education  of  the  NEA.  Dr. 
Robert  C.  Clothier,  Rutgers 
President,  was  .scheduled  to 
speak  at  the  luncheon  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  conferences 
on  publicity,  organization, 
and  curriculum  planning. 


NTA  Dines  Celebrities 


Two  new  curriculums  for 
teacher-training  have  been 
approved  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  on  recommen¬ 
dation  of  Commissioner  John 
H.  Bosshart.  One  is  for 
school  librarians;  the  other  a 
general  course  for  junior  high 
school  teachers. 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Morrison, 
Assistant  Commissioner  for 
Higher  Education,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  Trenton  STC 
will  offer  the  library  course 
in  which  college  graduates 
may  take  32  points  for  a  BLS 
(Bachelor  of  Library  Science) 
and  a  school  librarian’s  cer¬ 
tificate. 

The  courses  will  be  offered 
in  a  series  of  summer  ses¬ 
sions  starting  July  1,  this 
year-  In  addition  to  technical 
courses  there  will  be  general 
courses  in  the  library  field. 

A  curriculum  of  18  points 
in  library  science  will  also 
be  offered  as  a  minor  for 
thow  preparing  to  teach  in 
junior  and  senior  high  schools 
and  serve  as  school  librarians. 

Glassboro  STC  will  offer 
the  new  curriculum  for 
grades  5-9,  especially  adapted 
to  the  special  needs  of  South 
Jersey  schools.  In  these  a 
teacher  in  these  grades  fre¬ 
quently  teaches  a  wide  range 
of  subjects. 

The  new  curriculum  in¬ 
creases  the  subject  matter  re¬ 
quirements  in  math,  English, 
science  and  social  studies. 
Geography  and  New  Jersey 
History  are  given  special 
emphasis?.  This  curriculum 
will  be  open  to  freshmen  in 
September.  Graduates  will 
be  certified  for  grades  5-8  in 
elementary  schools  and  for 
English,  math,  general  sci¬ 
ence,  and  social  studies  in 
departmentalized  junior  high 
schools. 


Offers  Subscription 
To  Leading  Graduate 

As  part  of  its  educational 
program  Reader’s  Digest 
offers  a  free  one-year  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  leading  grad¬ 
uating  student  in  each  high 
school.  The  full  name  and 
address  of  the  student,  and 
commencement  date  should 
be  sent  on  official  stationery 
to  the  Valedictorian  Depart¬ 
ment,  Reader’s  Digest,  Pleas- 
antville,  N.  Y. 


'The  Newark  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  held  its  annual 
dinner  for  outstanding  citi¬ 
zens  on  March  6.  Es.sex 
Legislators,  and  prominent 
board  and  citv  officials  made 
up  the  guest  list.  As  usual, 
each  guest  was  assigned  to  a 
table  of  teachers  for  enter¬ 
tainment  and  hospitality. 


Rescind  62>Yr.  Rule 

At  the  request  of  numer¬ 
ous  women’s  clubs,  the  Wood¬ 
bury  Board  of  Education  has 
rescinded  its  rule  for  com¬ 
pulsory  retirement  at  62. 
Hereaher  each  case  will  be 
considered  on  its  merits. 


May,  1947 
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Newark  Group  Takes  Exception 
To  The  Review’s  Pension  Article 

The  Review  has  received,  from  the  Pension  Committee  of  the  Newark 
Teachers  Association,  the  following  comment  on  the  article,  “Pension  Prob¬ 
lems,”  which  appeared  in  the  March  Review. 


The  original  pension  law  provided 
that  the  trustees  establish  and  certify 
to  employing  boards  and  to  the  state 
new  rates  every  five  years.  Only  under 
the  clause  stipulating  that  “the  propor¬ 
tion  of  compensation  shall  be  computed 
to  remain  constant,”  could  the  an¬ 
nuity  fail  to  equal  the  pension  each 
fifth  year. 


CRAYOLA 

CLASSROOM 

PROJECT 


Use  stiff  white  paper  8^/^"  x  11".  This  al¬ 
lows  5"  for  the  body  of  the  bank  plus  1%" 
each  side  for  the  triangular  flaps.  Cut  a 
slot  in  the  center.  Fold  along  dotted  lines 
as  shown.  Before  pasting  down  flaps,  dec¬ 
orate  the  front  with  CRAYOLA  Wax 
Crayons.  As  decoration,  let  the  student 
picture  the  object  for  which  he  is  saving, 
a  home,  bicycle,  vacation 
trip,  etc.  For  FREE 
CRAYOLA  suggestion 
leaflet  ^  send  postcard  to— 

BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 

Dapt.  T,  41  East  42nci  St. 
N«w  York  17,  N.  Y. 


We  consider  it  unjust  to  penalize 
those  who  remain  in  service  past  sixty- 
two  because  the  trustees  have  not  ' 
changed  the  annuity  rates  in  certifying 
to  employing  boards  every  five  years. 
It  is  quite  obvious  that  recapturing 
funds  that  would  be  paid  to  these  teach¬ 
ers  if  they  retired  before  sixty-two, 
means  for  those  present  entrant  teach¬ 
ers  that  these  funds  pay  for  part  of 
the  state’s  contribution  to  all  teachers. 

The  actuary’s  refusal  to  set  up  tables, 
showing  what  the  savings  would  be 
if  all  present  entrant  teachers,  with 
their  life  expectancy  extended  to  ex¬ 
tinction  and  their  service  at  existing 
salaries  extended  to  1955  and  showing 
how  each  year  of  service  beyond  sixty- 
two  saves  the  entire  pension  during 
that  year,  shortens  the  possible  pension 
period  and  thereby  reduces  the  pension 
reserves,  seems  to  us  unfair.  If  the 
actuary  indicates  additional  cost  due 
to  extra  years  of  service  certainly  the 
potential  savings  should  also  be  indi¬ 
cated. 

We  believe  the  Pension  Policy  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Association  should  now 
insist  upon  the  presentation  of  such 
data  before  assuming  a  position  either 
pro  or  con  in  the  matter.  < 

It  is  a  plain  fact  that  any  teacher, 
who  remains  in  service,  beyond  those 
teachers  embraced  in  the  actuary’s 
original  tables,  is  an  asset  to  the  fund, 
not  a  liability  and  even  one  year  of 
service  would  go  far  to  offset  any  in¬ 
creased  pension  while  reducing  both 
pension  reserve  liability  and  life  ex¬ 
pectancy.  It  is  our  understanding  that 
the  secretary  of  the  fund  has  so  stated 
in  communications  to  Mr.  Ralston  in 
response  to  the  requests  made  by  Mr. 
Crane  of  the  Executive  Committee  and 
Mr.  Ralston  of  the  Legislative  Commit¬ 
tee  for  actual  sampling  of  the  problem. 

(Continued  on  Next  Page) 
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The  Pension  Policy  Committee 
has  indicated  that  its  sole  objection 
to  the  change  urged  by  Mr.  Roe’s 
committee  is  its  inability  to  secure 
from  the  responsible  actuary  a 
statement  that  the  change  would  not 
increase  the  cost  of  the  Fund  to 
the  State.  It  should  be  clear  that 
Mr.  Buck  is  the  resptonsible  actuary 
of  the  Fund,  and  that  his  estimates 
of  the  future  cost  of  any  change 
would  be  accepted  as  oflicial  by  the 
Trustees  and  the  Legislature. 

On  February  3  Mr.  Buck  wrote 
the  Chairman  of  the  Pension  Policy 
Committee: 

“I  think  your  Association  is  well 
advised  in  realizing  that  there  will 
be  an  additional  cost  and  in  antici¬ 
pating  that  with  the  passage  of  the 
bill  giving  the  increased  benefit, 
there  will  be  a  need  to  get  increased 
appropriations  to  cover  it.” 

On  February  4,  he  wrote  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“If  the  benefit  to  age  62  is  frozen, 
your  provision  would  be  slightly 
different  from  the  one  that  I  have 
followed,  but  it  seems  to  be  that  the 
two  would  result  in  so  nearly  the 
same  overall  cost  that  a  new  calcu¬ 
lation  would  not  be  necessary,  and 
for  practical  purposes  you  could 
use  my  cost  figures  to  cover  the 
benefit  as  you  have  stated  it.  With 
the  salary  increases  that  are  in  the 
offing,  any  figure  produced  at  this 
time  on  the  basis  of  the  old  salaries 
is  likely  to  be  somewhat  of  an 
understatement.  I  should  be  glad  to 
undertake  any  study  you  need,  but 
I  doubt  that  a  study  is  necessary.’ 


V 


U  N  I V  E  R  S  n.  Y  OF 

ERMONT 


THE  MARGUERITE  TUTTLE  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Offering  select  positions  in  private  schools 
Coast-to-coast  listings 

Registration  with  the  Agency  by  personal  interview  only 
28"WEST  44th  STREET  NEW  YORK  18,  N.  Y. 

Telephone:  MEdalllon  S-0501 


Sumnipr  Satsion  — July  7-Aug.  IS 
Graduate  and  undergraduate  study. 
Courses  for  superintendents,  principals 
and  teachers.  Agriculture,  Art,  Commer¬ 
cial  Subjects,  English,  Health  Education, 
History,  Home  Economics  Education,  Lan¬ 
guages,  Music,  Nursing,  Philosophy, 
Political  Science,  Psychology,  Science, 
Speech  and  Drama.  Pre-Aviation 
teaching.  Entertainment  and  Rec- 
reotianal  Programs.  Write- 

Director,  Summer  Session 
Burlington,  Vermont 
On-Loke-Chomplain 
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We  do  object  strongly  to  the  state¬ 
ment  that  this  proposal  will  add  to  the 
state’s  burden  for  teachers’  pensions. 
It  merely  stops  recapture  of  funds  from 
retiring  teachers.  No  such  policy  was 
followed  when  the  Association  sought 
and  secured  pension  credit  for  teachers 
who  taught  outside  of  New  Jersey  and 
the  present  situation  merely  punishes 
those  who  have  taught  longest  in  New 
Jersey. 

The  matter  is  one  of  equity  and  jus¬ 
tice.  Nowhere  in  industry  or  in  public 
service  can  we  find  a  similar  penalty 
for  rendering  service. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Warren  A.  Roe,  Chairman, 
Pension  Committee, 
Newark  Teachers’  Association. 


Southern  State  Teachers' 
Agency 

200  Sunrit*  Highway 

ROCKVILU  CENTRE  LONG  ISLAND 

Tolephone  BoekTiUe  Ceatre  6-SS2e 
ThU  Miency  U  unexcelled  for  penonel 
eerrlee.  Write  for  Retlatratlon  Form. 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

after  47  jeers  et  TO  Plftb  Avenue,  Is  now  located  at 

33  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  18,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  CBelaea  S-S3M 

where  it  renders  discriminating  service  to  many  valued  clients  In  public  schools, 
private  schools,  and  colleges.  Teachers  needed  In  many  fields. 

REGINALD  L.  FERNALD,  Proprietor  Uember  National  Association  of  Teachers'  Agencies 


ASSOCIATED  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

MISS  MARGERY  CURREY,  Director 
COLLEGE,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS,  ALL  LEVELS 
Member  N.A.T^. 


522  HFTII  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK  CITY  18 


BRYANT  Teachers  Bureau 

^  "  711-713  Witherspoon  Bldg.  W.  D.  OreuUch 

Member— If.  A.  T.  A.  PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA.  PSnnypacker  5-122.T 

WRITE  -  PHONE  -  VISIT  -  OUR  SERVICE  OFFERS  A  REAL  FUTURE 
We  have  many  excellent  potitione,  profeteionally  and  ftnanc*ally,  listed  by 
COLLEGES,  SECONDARY  AND  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


NATION-WIDE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

1530  Chestnut  St.  PHILADELPHIA  2,  PA.  Rittenhouse  6-6223 

30th  year.  This  year  offers  outstanding  opportunities  in  communities  that 
pay  well.  Now  is  the  time  to  secure  a  good  permanent  position.  College, 
Public  and  Private  School  vacancies  now  listed  with  us  for  September. 

A.  LILLIAN  CAMPBELL,  J.  B.  STOKES,  JR,  Managers 


Or.  Charles  J.  Strahan 
President 

STRAHAH 
Teacher  Agency 

(Service  to  New  Jersey) 

Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton 

Telephone  3-3337 

Office  Open  9-5,  Saturday  9-1 
Later  by  Appointment 

Becanse  we  know  about  hundreds  of 
openings,  we  can  probably  place  you  in 
one  that  wiU  pay  from  $200  to  $1,000 
more  than  yon  may  secure  without  onr 
aid.  In  your  first  year  the  extra  salary 
more  than  covers  the  small  agency  com¬ 
mission  which  is  fixed  by  law. 

Get  Better  Pay  — 

the  Strahan  Way 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  National  Anocletlon  of  Teachers’  Agencies 
EstabUshed  185S  Charles  W.  Malford,  Prep. 

S66  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY  BETWEEN  S4th  and  SSth  STBEETS 

Branch  Office:  1836  BUCUD  AVB.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates. 

Service  free  to  school  oaiclale. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

632-33  Witherspoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 

Teachers  for  Schools  —  Schools  for  TeiNhars  —  Every  Dew  in  the  Year 
Registration  hero  means  constant  considoration  for  promotion. 

Klugsley  1745-1746  Personal  Discriminating  Service  e.  F.  Maloney,  Jr.  1 


NEW  JERSEY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

F.  D.  DONLEY — Owner  and  Manager 

114  North  19th  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J.  Orange  2-0266 

TEACHERS,  ENROLL  NOW.  I  have  assisted  scores  ut  teachers  to  secure  better  paying,  more 
desirable  positions.  Write  for  registration  forms  and  let  me  prove  that  my  16  years  experience 
as  a  New  Jersey  Supervising  Principal  can  also  be  used  for  your  advancement. 

AN  AGENCY  DEDICATED  TO  THE  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOLS  OF  NEW  JERSEY 
_  Ours  is  a  personal,  discriminatina  service.  _ 


KELLOGG  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

31  Union  So.,  Now  York  8,  N.  Y.  Tolophone  Algoaanin  4-1756 

(Broadway  at  16th  St.)  Homo  Phono  Dobbo  Forry,  N.  Y.,  4Tt8-J 

B.  F.  Ifannlen,  M.  B.  Gooman-BInnnion,  T.  TUolo,  Managors 
Your  teachors  agency  should  be  roUablo.  It  should  be  a  place  whore  you  feel  at  home, 
where  you  are  known  and  welcome  and  where  keen  intereet  Is  shown  In  your  needs, 
whether  they  be  great  or  smaU.  We  Invite  your  patronage  In  the  belief  that  you  will  like 
the  personal  accommodating  spirit  of  our  swvice. 

EstsbUshed  1888  Member  NaUensl  Assoelstiea  ef  Teaehers  Ageneles 


CLARK-BREWER  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 


65TH  YEAR 

17.5  Fifth  Avenue  (ZSrd  Street  and  5th  Avenne)  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  ALgenenin  4-7876  —  E.  L.  Gregg,  Mgr. 

Distinguished  Personnel  Service 

ONE  REGISTRATION  PERMANENT  FOR  ALL  OFFICES 
Member  of  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  ef  Teaehere*  Agencies 
New  York  Chicago  Minneapolis  Ksnsas  City  Spekaae 


TEACHERS  M KKlfKlT— ALL.  KINDS.  Splendid  opportunitlee  ere  preeentlng  tfaemselveel 
You  should  tske  sdvantsge  of  them.  With  our  experience  we  esn  give  you  expert  guidance. 
Write  to  us  immediately. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Eitabllthed  1880  Succetior  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  67th  Year 

205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET  AIXENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Member  Ifational  Association  of  Teachers'  Agencies 


May,  1947 
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What  College  Will  Let  Me  In? 

^  school,  it  is  suggested  that  you 

Newark  Library  Has  The  Facts 

_ 1 _ i_ _ 1 _ i^A.^ _ _ 


There  are  still  colleges  that  can 
enroll  students,  and  the  place  to 
find  out  about  them  is  the  Education 
Department  of  the  Newark  Public  Li¬ 
brary,  where  Dorothy  McGinniss  holds 
forth. 

Last  year  the  Library  made  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  study  of  college  openings 
outside  New  Jersey — the  State  Depart¬ 
ment’s  Veterans  Education  Division 
makes  a  monthly  check  on  the  state. 
The  Newark  institution  received  in¬ 
formation  from  202  colleges.  This 
year  it  has  repeated  its  request  for 
infprm'ation. 

The  187  institutions  from  which 
answers  have  been  received  report  va¬ 
cancies  by  curricula,  housing  situation, 
limitations  on  students  accepted,  and 
openings  for  transfer  and  graduate 
students. 

Surprisingly  some  colleges  reported 
the  first  possible  openings  in  Febru¬ 
ary  and  March  1947 — 

2  colleges . April  1947 

19  colleges . June  1947 

23  colleges . July  1947 

80  colleges . September  1947 

6  colleges . February  1948 

Some  would  not  commit  themselves 
for  1948.  Others  regretted  that  be¬ 
cause  of  crowded  conditions  they  would 
probably  be  able  to  take  no  one  from 
outside  their  own  vicinity. 

Many  said  there  was  room  for  the 
student  who  could  find  a  place  to  live, 
but  that  is  a  problem  in  most  com¬ 
munities.  There  seems  to  be  a  great 
lack  of  housing  facilities,  especially  for 
married  students. 

The  University  of  Minnesota’s  state¬ 
ment,  that  “all  professional  curricula 
except  education  are  overcrowded,”  is 
indeed  borne  out  by  all  the  replies. 
Nineteen  of  the  colleges  indicated  that 
“all”  (in  many  cases  underlined)  cur¬ 
ricula  were  crowded.  Engineering  and 
Business  Administration  take  first 
places  in  popularity  with  Electrical  and 
Mechanical  Engineering  especially  well 
liked.  In  fact  all  curricula  dealing 
with  the  sciences  seem  most  to  be 
desired. 

Concerning  the  qualifications  neces¬ 
sary  for  entrance,  Cornell  University 
seems  to  express  the  prevailing  idea, 
“competition  is  so  keen  that  only  su¬ 
perior  students  have  a  chance.”  Most 
of  the  schools  specify  a  desire  for 
students  in  at  least  the  upper  half  of 
their  graduating  classes  with  a  strong 
preference  for  ^ose  in  the  upper  third 
or  quarter.  Four  even  require  the 
applicant  to  be  in  the  upper  fifth.  A 


suggestion  often  made  in  the  replies 
was  that  the  student  apply  for  admis¬ 
sion  very  early. 

Anyone  who  wishes  may  look  over 
the  returned  questionnaires  which  are 
now  on  display  in  the  Education  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Newark  Public 
Library. 


schools  and  prints  can  now  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  the  State  Museum. 


Dr.  Frederick  Insvoldstad,  Mexican  Tours, 
Summer  1947.  Educational  Department. 
TRAVEL  LLOTD,  Ltd.,  148  West  34th  Street. 
New  York  City.  All  teachers  and  friends  ot 
teachers  call  for  Dr.  Insvoldstad  at  Chick¬ 
ing  4-9471  or  Fair  Lawn  6-0978-W,  0-142 
Tunbridge  Road,  Fair  Lawn,  New  Jersey. 
Canada,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Caribbean.  Mexico. 
Europe,  Guatemala.  South  America. 


NEW  HORIZONS  IN  TEACHING 

Suggestions  we  hope  you  will  find  helpful  and  interesting 


Class  Science  Project 
for  teachers  wishing  to  bring 
home  to  students  the 
immensity  of  our 

Solar  System 


-*■  Here  may  be  all  the  direc¬ 
tions  you  need  for  helping  your  class 
set  up  a  practicable  scale  model  of  the 
solar  system — with  the  sun  right  in 
your  classroom,  Venus  up  the  hall 
and  Saturn  installed  in  all  his  ringed 
glory  down  at  the  school  bus  stop) 

THI  FOLLOWING  TABLI  of  scaled  dis¬ 
tances  —  from  the  volleyball-size 
sun  to  each  of  the  planets — has  been 
worked  Out  as  a  classroom  aid  for  you 
by  Chicago’s  noted  Adler  Planeta¬ 
rium.  You  will  notice  that  common 
spherical  objects  are  also  suggested 
in  this  table,  and  each  of  these  objects 
is  considered  of  sufficiently  accurate 
size  to  represent  vividly  to  your  class 
the  relative  sizes  of  the  planets  them¬ 
selves  in  terms  of  this  distance  scale. 


DISTANCE 
FROM  "SUN" 

SCALED 

DIAMETER  OBJECT 

SUN 

1.64" 

VOLLEYBAU 

MUCURY 

30' 

.031  " 

POPPY  SEED 

VENUS 

S6‘ 

.077' 

SMAU  BEAD 

EARTH 

rr 

.07t" 

SMALL  BEAD 

MARS 

US' 

.042' 

POPPY  SEED 

JUPITER 

3t5' 

4" 

MARBU  "SHOOTER' 

SATURN 

740'1 

.716" 

MARBLE  . 

URANUS 

I4t0' 

42" 

DRIED  PEA 

NEPTUNE 

2310' 

41 " 

DRIED  PEA 

PLUTO 

306S' 

.07' 

SMAU  BEAD 

YOU  MIGHT  FIND  it  effective  in  your 
class  and  interesting  to  outsiders  as 
well  to  provide  descriptive  labels  and 
actually  locate  even  the  more  distant 
of  these  planets  throughout  your 
school’s  neighborhood.  Or,  multiply¬ 
ing  the  scale  given  by  any  feasible 
number,  you  might  care  to  lay  out  the 
planets  on  a  map  of  your  community, 
translating  their  locations  where  pos¬ 
sible  into  well-known  landmarks. 

THE  ABOVE  INFOBMATION  is  from 
Mr.  F.  W.  Schlesinger,  Director  of 
Adler  Planetarium,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

1^“  fVe  hope  the  foregoing  is 
helpful  to  you  just  as  millions  of 
people  find  chewing  Wrigley's 
Spearmint  Gum  helpful  to  them, 

£ — 


.Scale:  I  inch  to  100,000  miles 


I  WRIGLEY'S  SPEARMINT  GUM 
„jjgj  Is  your  stondoril  of  quality 

for  comploto  showing  satisfaction 
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